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The I. E. L. a Convert Maker 


We have frequently mentioned the grand purpose of 
the International Eucharistic League. It is none other 
than the union of all men in Christ, and that through 
the Holy Eucharist. Our Divine Savior has said that 
there shall be but one Shepherd and one Fold. 

The Rt. Rev. Angelo Poli, Bishop of Allahabad, In- 
dia, who knows how to appreciate a spiritual agency 
like the League, and whom we have mentioned several 
times in connection with the League, is enthusiastic 
about the possibilities of the I. E. L. as a convert maker. 
“Of late,” he says in a recent letter to the editor, 
“thanks to the prayers of the International Eucharistic 
League, we have had several important conversions; 
among others that of a Protestant minister and his 
whole family.”—Under the caption, “Home at Last,” 
the Indian Catholic Truth Society, Trichinopoly, India, 
has published a brochure of eleven pages in which this 
convert sets forth briefly the story of his conversion to 
the faith. 

Bishop Poli has also sent us another list of one hun- 
dred new names for the I. E. L. and promises more in 
the future. “In most of our schools,” he writes, “we 
have the practice of daily Communion, and I am sure 
the movement will spread easily.” 

The good Bishop, like all others in the mission field, 
none of whom, by the way, live on Easy Street, are 
greatly hampered by lack of means with which to till 
the fertile fields of the missions. Mass stipends would 
be a godsend. Donations for the establishment of 
chapels, schools, and the paying of meager salaries to 
catechists would be most acceptable. Don’t wait until 
you are rich before you send contributions. Remember 
it was the widow’s mite that the Savior praised, and it 
is the accumulation of the “widows’ mites” that makes 
the missions flourish. Big gifts are exceedingly rare 
and extremely far between. 

But let us not lose sight of the International Eucha- 
ristic League for the Union of Christendom. Remember 
that the threefold purpose of the League is (1) union 


and harmony among the Catholics of the whole world, 
(2) the return to the Church of non-Catholic Christians 
(all Protestants), and (8) the conversion of all non- 
Christians—heathens, pagans—all who have never been 
baptized. 

To attain this grand, threefold purpose of the Inter- 
national Eucharistic League for the Union of Christen- 
dom extremely little is required—just a short daily 
offering (which may be made anywhere and at any 
time, even in one’s own words), an occasional attend- 
ance at Mass and an occasional Holy Communion. Such 
as can neither attend Mass nor receive Holy Commu- 
nion can at least make the daily offering, which will not 
be without merit. All should have certificates of mem- 
bership and should be registered. There are no other 
obligations. Apply without delay to the Editor of 
THE GRAIL for membership. Help to make the world 
one for Christ. This is the duty of every Christian. In 
this way all can be missionaries in a limited sense. 


What School Have You Selected? 


In September most of the schools of our land will 
open their doors for the new term. Millions of boys 
and girls will soon be wending their way to school to 
acquire an education. The obligation of Catholic par- 
ents in choosing a school for their children is not satis- 
fied by sending them to any school soever. As true 
education and religion are inseparable, parents are 
morally bound to select the Catholic school. Without 
any desire of boasting of the efficiency of our schools 
we wish to call the attention of our readers to several 
points regarding education that should be considered. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF EDUCATION 


Not all that is called education is so in reality. Edu- 
cation, if we examine the meaning of the word, means a 
leading forth, a bringing out, that is, a developing of 
all the powers or faculties of the soul. The faculties 
of the soul are three: free will, intellect or under- 
standing, and memory. An education that develops all 
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these faculties and at the same time awakes the con- 
science of the child and trains it in its duties towards 
God and its fellow man is a perfect education. Educa- 
tion without the training of the heart is at best very 
imperfect. Such an education may make bright men 
and women but it cannot make them good. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND RELIGION 


The public schools of our country may not teach 
religion. Even the reading of the Bible in the public 
school meets with much disfavor. But if religion were 
to be taught, what denomination or church should it be? 
Who has the right to determine what religion it should 
be? In almost every school district of the country the 
parents belong to many different denominations. 

Then there are the Jews who do not accept the Chris- 
tian religion, besides many who do not even believe in 
God. Under such circumstances it is impossible to teach 
religion in the public school and train the children unto 
righteousness. Therefore, if Christian parents are to 
follow the dictates of their conscience, they must have 
for their children denominational or religious schools. 
Wherever it is possible Catholic parents are in duty 
bound to send their children to the Catholic parochial 
school, Catholic high school, and Catholic college, and 
Catholic university; the public high school, the state, or 
non-sectarian, college and university are not just as 
good by any means. 

WHY PREFER THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL? 


The foregoing paragraph tells you that the Catholic 
child must receive a religious training, but this cannot 
be given outside the Catholic school. Faith is the great- 
est gift that God has bestowed upon us. It is a most 
precious treasure, more precious even than all the dia- 
monds that are kept safe under lock and key for fear 
of thieves. In the Catholic school that precious treasure 
is guarded: the children are surrounded by a religious 
atmosphere, that is, everything around them reminds 
them of God and of saving their immortal souls. The 
teachers are usually religious, either sisters, or broth- 
ers, or even priests. The classroom is ornamented with 
religious emblems: a crucifix, pictures of Our Savior 
and His Blessed Mother, and of the saints; a holy 
water font hangs at the door. The study period begins 
and closes with prayer; God is spoken of reverently. 
The child is instructed to do what it knows to be right 
and to avoid what is wrong and sinful. Besides all this 
there is the daily attendance at the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass, frequent confession, and oftentimes daily 
Communion. The means of grace conferred by prayer 
and the sacraments are a powerful aid to make the 
child good and keep it from going astray. Surrounded 
by such wholesome influences, the child ought to grow 
up a model of virtue. 


EviIL INFLUENCES 


What incentives to virtue does the Catholic child 
find in the public school? It is deprived of the super- 
natural helps that have just been mentioned. Not only 
are all religious influences wanting, but religion itself 


is often the object of contempt. There are always chil. 
dren in the public school who make light not only of 
religion in general but especially of the practices that 
are dear to every Catholic. The faith is mocked ang 
turned into ridicule. If this is kept up constantly, ang 
it is, the faith of the child naturally weakens in time 
and gradually respect and esteem for the Church are 
lost. But besides ridicule, which often leads to jp. 
difference and loss of faith, there are other influences 
for evil in the public school. It matters not how good 
and virtuous the teacher may happen to be (some teach- 
ers are not even Christian and they sneer at religion, 
others make it a point to pick at the Catholic Church 
whenever an opportunity is given) it is beyond the 
province of the public school to instil into the child 
moral and supernatural virtues. Few if any of the 
many helps and good influences and aids to virtue that 
the parochial school offers can be found in the public 
school. Still another evil influence in the public school 
is companionship. Among the boys and girls in at- 
tendance there are always some who are morally bad 
and on the downward road. They are to be pitied 
rather than blamed. Religion might have sustained 
them, but in most cases they have none and they can- 
not tell right from wrong. They have formed bad 
habits and use bad language and lead others into sin, 
Besides this there are many other evil influences that 
ought to move Catholic parents to keep their children 
in the Catholic school, for they are answerable to God 
for the souls of their little ones. 


Goop CITIZENS 


“Seek ye first the kingdom of God” is the admonition 
that Holy Scripture gives. These words apply ina 
very special manner to education. The soul is of 
greater value than the body. After this life is over the 
soul lives on, and according to its works it will be 
eithes rewarded or punished, and that for ever and 
ever. Therefore the child should learn in its youth to 
distinguish between right and wrong that it may grow 
up to be virtuous and thus become a God-fearing, loyal 
citizen of our country. A good Catholic is necessarily 
a good, law-abiding citizen—it cannot be otherwise. 

We would add, in closing, that this article has not 
been written in the spirit of criticism, not in an antag- 
onistic spirit, nor with any thought of denouncing the 
public school. We wish merely to impress upon Catholic 
fathers and mothers the obligation that is theirs of 
sending their children to the Catholic school. 


The Custer Massacre 


A Little-known Episode in Custer’s Career 


A three-day celebration (June 24-26) on the battle 
ground near Billings, Montana, commemorated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the massacre of General Custer 
who with three regiments of soldiers was slaughtered 
there on June 25, 1876, by the Indians who were en- 
camped on the Little Big Horn River. The story of the 
terrible slaughter has lately been retold by the press. 

A missionary writes us of an episode in Custer’s life, 
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which we have not seen in print, but which has come 
down by a tradition that seems reliable. The story is 
that of the desecration of the Catholic chapel at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. If the story be true, it throws 
a different light upon the bloody affair of fifty years 
ago. The chaplain at Leavenworth in 1876 told the 
experience to his successor, who in turn related it in 
the presence of our informer. 

General Custer was ordered from Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, to Fort Lincoln, near Mandan, Dakota Terri- 
tory (now North Dakota), to fight the Sioux Indians 
and the Crows. Before they set out on the long march, 
the chaplain admonished the Catholic soldiers to receive 
the sacraments. In the minds of the soldiers the expe- 
dition was not looked upon as anything serious; they 
thought it would be mere child’s play to subdue the 
Indians. 

To celebrate their departure a dance was decided up- 
on. But where should they dance? There was no hall 
at the Fort large enough—except the Catholic chapel, 
which was accordingly commandeered. Custer sent a 
soldier to the chaplain with orders to clear the chapel 
at once and have it ready by the following night for 
the dance. In vain did the chaplain protest through 
the messenger that it was not becoming to use the house 
of God for a dance; in vain did he go to the General 
in person to protest that it would be a desecration of 
the house of God, and to beg him to withdraw the order. 
No attention, however, was paid to the remonstrance. 
Soldiers were sent to remove the benches and_ the 
chairs so as to clear the chapel for the dance. With a 
heavy heart and with many tears the chaplain carried 
the Blessed Sacrament to his house. Having stripped 
the altar of its linens, candlesticks, and crucifix, he 
went before the Blessed Sacrament to pray for mercy 
for the General and his soldiers. 

The dance was held. The altar on which the Holy 
Sacrifice had been offered so frequently was used as a 
stand for beer kegs, whence beer was drawn and served. 
The merrymaking lasted until late in the night. Early 
in the morning the bugle call aroused the drowsy sol- 
diers for the great march that proved to be their last. 
With the General at their head the three regiments of 
cavalry rode gaily towards their destination. On June 
25, 1876, they reached the Little Big Horn in Montana. 
On that very same day several thousand Indians sur- 
rounded the three regiments ‘with their General and 
killed them all except one who was able to escape and 
tell the world what had hapepned on the Litle Big 
Horn. There are not wanting those who see in this 
Massacre the Divine retribution—the guns, lances, 
tomahawks, and arrows of the Indians executing the 
vengeance of God upon those who had the temerity to 
desecrate the house blessed to His service and to the 
presence of His only begotten Son in the Blessed Sacra- 

ment. 
THE INDIANS’ SToRY 


The Indians told their missionaries later on that they 
had not assembled on the Little Big Horn with hostile 
intent, but several tribes had come together merely for 


the purpose of renewing friendship and giving: the 
young a chance to get acquainted and marry. At the 
approach of the soldiers the Indians sent ten of their 
number with the flag of truce to negotiate peace. But 
the soldiers, not having come on a mission of peace but 
of extermination, shot down some of the savages at 
sight. This was a signal for hostilities. 

During the night the Indians sent their squaws and 
papooses away to safety and made preparations for an 
attack. The tepees were left standing, camp fires were 
burning, a few blankets hung here and there to give the 
appearance that all were in camp. During the night, 
however, all had withdrawn to a safe distance. 

Early in the morning the soldiers, led into the trap 
laid for them, swooped down upon the empty tepees for 
the purpose of destroying every Indian. But to their 
surprise and consternation they found the place desert- 
ed. The Indians, on the other hand, keeping an eye 
upon the enemy, rushed down from their hiding places 
on the hillsides. The result is a matter of history—the 
massacre of General Custer and his soldiers. 

We read of many barbarous deeds committed by the 
North American Indians and their fierce cruelty, but 
the outrages of the white man have only fallen back on 
his head. Remarkable was the docility shown to the 
“blackrobe,” especially by the Indians of the Northwest. 
They made friends with those who came on a mission 
of peace, and their friendship was lasting. Witness a 
Father De Smet and so many other missionaries. The 
Spaniard and the Frenchman usually tried to Chris- 
tianize and civilize the Indian, and their efforts met 
with some degree of success, but apparently the Eng- 
lishman’s principal aim was to rob the Indian of his 
possessions, make him mad with whiskey, and seek to 
exterminate him. Lasting hatred and revenge has been 
the result. That policy has been pursued until there 
are but a few handfuls of the aborigines scattered 
throughout the country on reservations set aside for 
them, and they are gradually dying off. 


Holy Grail Sonnets 
Dom HucuH BeEvenot, O. S. B., B. A. 
19. THE Hoty MINISTRY 


Night dries her tears to greet the morning star 
And all its rosy promise of new days; 

Each blossom-censer perfumes sweet displays, 
While shapes and birds of night all haste hence far. 


No omen came the happiness to mar 

As Galahad joined in the angels’ praise; 
And they did Leckon him unto the dais 
And vested him as pontiff without par. 


The sun rose round above the glorious East 
As Galahad, bearing the Chalice blest, 
Went through the courts to where the King did rest. 


“Hail to the Grail, all hail unto Its Priest, 
And to our King may it bring benison!” 
And all the angels cried: “Eleison!” 
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A Boomerang 


Danger in Preventing Communion of the Young 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


HE ladies of St. Joseph’s parish celebrated 

their patron feast on the anniversary of 
our Lady’s Nativity. After the election of of- 
ficers Father Gilbert gave a short address, urg- 
ing the mothers to watch over their boys and 
girls especially during the first years after their 
solemn Communion. 

“There was formerly,” he said “a physician 
in southern France who had sort of a mania 
for catching and caging live serpents, having as 
many as twenty at one time. He fed them and 
gave them all possible care. No one could af- 
ford him greater joy than he who brought him 
a good specimen of the reptile race. The cage 
contained some cracks and crevices through 
which the pets could free themselves, but being 
so well cared for they always returned. 

“It happened one day that two chickens were 
found dead near the cage. No one, however, 
inquired into the cause. Sometime later a high- 
ly prized Angora cat became subject to convul- 
sions and was evidently the victim of poisoning. 
The members of the household now insisted that 
the owner do away with the serpents. He would 
not listen to their demands but simply closed up 
the larger cracks. Not many weeks had passed 
by when Barry, the faithful Collie, the custo- 
dian of the house, betrayed symptoms not un- 
like those of the cat. 

“A riot of the house was the consequence. All 
who could leave threatened to quit service un- 
less every last snake were killed and done away 
with. Finally the doctor chloroformed all his 
pets and preserved them in alcohol. 


“The next week the youngest son of the 
family became critically ill and his father 
traced the cause to a serpent’s bite. But whence 
the serpent? All the reptiles had been killed. 
Ah, yes, one viper had escaped on the day of 
the slaughter and, when found, was held re- 
sponsible for the malady. For three weeks 
the child hovered between life and death. Five 
doctors were taken into consultation. When 
the danger had subsided the father was filled 
with such an aversion for snakes that he would 
kill the most innocent ones and he offered a 
goodly prize for every dead one. However, the 
name ‘snake doctor’ adhered to him ever after. 


“Now such snake cages every human being 
harbors in his interior. For the passions of 
man are not unreasonably likened to so many 
serpents that, when aroused, will bite and lac- 


erate the human heart. But there is a time 
when these reptiles demand greater attention 
and will bear watching the more. That time is 
the period when they reach maturity. Then, 
especially, they must be made harmless, for 
they cannot be slain altogether. Nor is such 
God’s intention, since even the reptile has its 
good purposes. Our serpents must be chloro- 
formed sufficiently so that they can no longer 
use their fangs on us and whatever life is left 
in them must be utilized in working out our 
salvation. 

“But where get the chloroform? It will take 
lots of it.” 

When Father Gilbert saw the ladies smile, 
he pointed towards the church, adding: “Over 
there you will obtain all you need for your sons 
and daughters. The Precious Blood of our Di- 
vine Savior acts on the serpents of the youthful 
heart as does chloroform on those other venom- 
ous creatures. Let me cite a striking proof 
of this assertion.” 

As the listeners were all attention, it gave Fa- 
ther Gilbert encouragement to proceed. In fact 
it made him eloquent. 

“My witness is none other than the pious 
founder of the Salesians. He died in 1888. The 
future Italian Minister Rattazi, who in com- 
pany with Cavour suppressed 365 religious 
houses, paid a visit to Don Bosco at the time 
that he was teaching catechism in Turin. The 
minister took a fancy to the pious priest and 
gave him access to the reform school in the 
vicinity of Turin. Don Bosco conducted a re- 
treat of eight days for the 300 youthful cul- 
prits. He prepared them all for a general con- 
fession and Communion. All without exception 
took part. Then he’ approached the minister 
to grant them a day off for a long walk. The 
official was dumbfounded at such a request. 
Finally, he was willing to acquiesce in the holy 
man’s plan. ‘Very well,’ the former said, ‘you 
shall have the excursion, but I shall give you 
fifty cavalrymen to accompany you.’ 

“ ‘No,’ answered Don Bosco smiling, ‘I shall 
accompany them alone.’ ” 

“The little trip became a reality as this friend 
of youth had desired. In the evening he re 
turned with the 300 convicts minus none. Sure 
ly if you would expect the serpents of the pas 
sions to be alive in any heart it would be among 
the young inmates of a reformatory. Yet how 
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What was Don Bosco’s secret? The same as_ of the two, either religion or the stick. I shall 


elsewhere in his dealings with the young. Re- 
member the subjects of his care were often 
street gamins that he took under his roof. Well, 
he says that by the means of grace in the 
Catholic Church and especially by the Holy 
Eucharist he was able to infuse a religious spir- 
it even into the most abandoned boys. 

“Another time an English minister paid a 
visit to his institute in Turin. He marvelled 
at the quiet which reigned amongst the 500 pu- 
pils. This wonder of the Englishman was all 
the greater because he knew the vivacity of the 
Italians and also the condition of those very 
youths before they were admitted into the in- 
stitute. 

“‘What do you do,’ inquired the minister, 
that you are able to keep these lads so still ?’— 
‘Yes, that is something which is impossible with 
you. —‘Why ?’—‘Because this can be accom- 
plished only by frequent confession and Com- 
munion and by daily attendance at Mass.’— 
‘You are right, these means are wanting to us, 
but can these same results not be attained also 
by other aids ?’—-‘Where these religious factors 
are missing threats and the rod must be ap- 


, 99 


proclaim this in London. 

“Mothers,” continued Father Gilbert, “what 
the Holy Eucharist did for the Italian youths 
it will also do for your children. It has the 
chloroform effect in regard to evil everywhere. 
At this age, of which I am speaking, it is the 
duty of your boys and girls to think of their 
‘Father’s business,’ but what is for them the 
greatest obstacle in this matter? the serpents 
in their bosom. Hence this my urgent advice 
to you regarding the Eucharist. But whatever 
you do never stand in the way of your children 
when they are willing to receive Communion 
and attend Mass often. Such a course might 
become for you a veritable boomerang.” 

At the close of the conference, when the 
ladies were ready to return home, a terrific 
rain was pouring down with scarcely any 
previous warning. No umbrellas were in 
sight, so all had to wait until the weatherman 
had closed the floodgates. 

“Father,” spoke up Mrs. Thierry, who was 
standing near Father Gilbert, “you spoke of the 
boomerang. They surely do come back at times. 
I recall the case of a mother who had such an 
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experience. She had four children. The two 
daughters, one of eighteen and the other of ten 
years, enjoyed the very bloom of health. One 
day, it was in June, the mother made the re- 
mark that she would rather see both her daugh- 
ters dead before her very eyes than let them re- 
ceive Communion every week. On December 
23rd, just six months later, the eldest daughter 
lay in her coffin and after ten more days the 
younger one too was a corpse.” 

Some of the women shuddered at this nar- 
rative. “Yes,” the priest commented, “a boom- 
erang it seems to have been, but possibly the 
souls of these girls were saved. More frequent- 
ly the boomerang is also a spiritual one in so far 
as it is accompanied by indications of the 
spiritual ruin of the young, for, when the ser- 
pents are not chloroformed on purpose a scan- 
dalous life and a sad death are generally the 
penalty. It happened in 1890 that the pastor 
of Escles in the diocese of Saint-Die in France 
thus pleaded with a mother: ‘Send your son 
regularly to instruction, otherwise I cannot ad- 
mit him to his first Holy Communion.’—‘That 
won’t matter,’ the mother replied, ‘the oaks in 
the woods thrive too without either instruction 
or Communion.’—‘Poor woman,’ the priest com- 
mented, ‘nor do the calves in the stable feel any 
need for these blessings.’ 

“In 1910 that very son who needed neither 
instruction nor Communion strangled his moth- 
er because she would not give him money for 
drink. He was then arraigned before a jury in 
Vosges and condemned to death.” 

“That’s simply shocking, Father,” remarked 
several of the women. 

“Yes, it’s shocking, but it will, or ought to, 
teach its lesson to those mothers who are will- 
ing to learn.” 

By this time the rain had ceased and the 
various groups of ladies on their way home dis- 
cussed Father Gilbert’s little talk in a lively 
manner. 

“T am sure that I am not going to keep my 
boy from his frequent Communion,” said Mrs. 
Tierry in an emphatic tone. 

“Nor shall I be an impediment to mine,” fell 
in Mrs. Kierner. “I am certainly afraid of 
boomerangs that may strike one in old age and 
possibly even in eternity.” 


Little Walks in Rome 


The Jubilee Basilicas 
NANCY BUCKLEY 


HE chief visits made by the pilgrims in 

Rome for the Jubilee are to the four fa- 
mous basilicas of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Mary 
Major, and St. John Lateran. 


Vol. 8, No. 5 


First in importance is the magnificent temple 
dedicated to the Prince of the Apostles. The 
approach is made through an immense piazza, 
so large, it is said, that in it an army of two 
hundred thousand men could be drawn up in 
rank and file. 

The great obelisk in the center of the piazza 
formerly occupied the center of Nero’s Circus, 
close to the spot where St. Peter is said to have 
been martyred. Two splendid fountains near 
by fling their cooling spray high into the warm 
sky. At the foot of the wide flight of steps 
leading to the vestibule are the gigantic statues 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

We are walking on sacred ground. So many 
martyrs suffered here under Nero that it has 
been said the foundations of Christendom’s 
Cathedral are laid in earth wet with their 
blood. 

Glancing at the magnificent central door of 
bronze, remnant of the old basilica, we push 
aside the heavy leather curtain. We _ stand 
silenced and awed by the magnificence and 
splendor of the interior, and then quickly drop 
on our knees, for within our hearts there wells 
up a sudden fountain of prayer, prayer without 
words. 

As we advance up the nave under the arcade 
of stupendous arches, we notice the colossal 
statues of saints and founders of religious or- 
ders, the glowing mosaics above the altars, the 
splendor of the vault overhead, and the pave 
ment of colored marble. 

Poets and men of genius have used all the 
words at their command to describe the sur- 
passing beauty of St. Peter’s, but Lord Byron 
in his Childe Harold has probably most fitting- 
ly expressed the emotions that overpower us. 


“But thou, of temples old or altars new, 

Standest alone—with nothing like to thee— 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 

Since Zion’s desolation, when that He 

Forsook His former city, what could be 

Of earthly structures, in His honor piled, 

Of a sublimer aspect? Majesty, 

Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty—all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 


“Enter: its grandeur overwhelms thee not; 
And why? It is not lessened; but thy mind, 
Expanded by the genius of the spot, 

Has grown colossal, and can only find 

A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 

Thy hopes of immortality; and thou 

Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined, 

See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 

His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by His brow.” 


A feeling of intense reverence comes over US 
as we reach the tomb of St. Peter. A marble 
balustrade surrounds this sunken area, and 4 
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crown of lights sheds a golden radiance over 
this hallowed spot. 

We descend a double flight of marble steps 
and kneel in front of this holy shrine. We 
realize then, in some measure, the dread majes- 
ty of the place. Above us is the wondrous dome 
of Michelangelo with the inscription: “Thou 
art Peter, and on this rock I will build my 
church.” Around us the very air seems vibrant 
with unspoken prayer. This is indeed the 
House of God, and the very gate of Heaven. 


Twenty seven chapels and altars are con- 
tained within the church, most of them richly 
adorned by various popes and princes. The 
mosaic pictures over the side altars are truly 
magnificent, and it is only by the closest inspec- 
tion that one discovers they are not paintings. 
Raphael’s Transfiguration is one of these, also 
the Last Communion of St. Jerome by Dome- 
nichino. St. Peter’s is rich in relics, among 
them being the Veil of St. Veronica, the Sacred 
Lance, and a large Relic of the True Cross. 


Words must be made of precious jewels fit- 
tingly to describe the exquisite beauty of this, 
the queen of churches, and the most stupendous 
edifice ever raised by the hand of man to wor- 
ship his Creator. Architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture have all given of their priceless glory, and 
have made this temple a worthy house of God. 

Reluctantly turning away, the pilgrim next 
visits the Basilica of St. Paul Outside the Walls. 
On the ride there he passes the little Chapel of 
the Parting built on the spot where according 
to pious tradition the two Apostles going to 
their death took leave of each other. 

The first basilica on the site of Paul’s mar- 
tyrdom, then standing on the edge of the Cam- 
pagna, was destroyed by fire, and the new one 
erected under Leo XII was consecrated by Pius 
IX in 1854. 

The great facade is decorated with mosaics, 
considered the finest modern work of the kind. 
The interior is magnificent with its many gigan- 
tic granite columns, each formed out of a single 
block. Over the tomb of the Apostle is an im- 
mense arch with wonderful mosaics. 

Kneeling in front of this tomb, surrounded 
by great processions of pilgrims reciting Jubilee 
prayers and singing their hymns, one realizes 
that the faith of our fathers is living still as 
strong as in the days when Paul was dragged 
along the Ostian Way amid the jeers of the 
populace and the ruffian cries of “Christianos 
ad leones.”’ 

St. John Lateran, the Pope’s Cathedral, ranks 
first in dignity among all the churches of the 
Eternal City. The church derives its name 
from the patrician family who owned the Lat- 
eran palace. When Constantine won his vic- 
tory over Maxentius at the Milvian Bridge, he 


presented the place to the Pope to be used as a 
papal residence. Later the church was built 
here. The interior is of grand appearance and 
impressive proportions. The high altar is a 
papal one, at which the Pope alone may say 
Mass. It encloses one of the most precious 
relics, the portable wooden altar used by St. 
Paul in the house of Pudens, and by the first 
Popes in the Catacombs. Above the altar are 
preserved the heads of Saints Peter and Paul 
enshrined in silver busts. 

In the recess above the altar of the Blessed 
Sacrament is preserved the Sacred Table of the 
Last Supper, on which our divine Lord insti- 
tuted the Blessed Sacrament. 

The cloister of the Lateran, the work of the 
thirteenth century, is very lovely, with its low 
arches resting on twisted columns, and its frieze 
of colored marbles. 

The Corsini Chapel, the richest in the Basili- 
ca, is of surpassing beauty and is unequaled in 
the richness of its marbles and bronzes. 

The last of the Basilicas to be visited by the 
Jubilee pilgrim is that of St. Mary Major, so 
called because it ranks above all the churches 
of Our Lady in Rome. The interior is vast and 
impressive. Two long rows of white marble 
columns, twenty in each, support the richly 
carved ceiling. In the crypt chapel in front of 
the high altar is preserved the relic of the Holy 
Manger. The Borghese Chapel, the richest and 
most beautiful in Rome, is in this Basilica. 

With a devout prayer to Our Lady, the pil- 
grim departs with the precious memory of her 
marvelous shrine forever in his heart. 


The Weather Man 
MYRTLE CONGER 


If you’ve learned the ways of the weather man, 
You need never miss your cue; 

By his forecastings, then, you can 
Determine just what to do. 


When he says “Fair,” you’ll know he goshes; 
Take your umbrella, and wear your galoshes. 
When he says “Rain,” be sure ’tis a jest; 
Then put on your pumps, and wear your best. 


When he says “Cloudy, and colder, too,” 
Just don your thinnest summer things,— 
You’ll know the man is wrong,— 
Or if ’tis “Rising Temperature,” 
Why then in order to be sure, 
Just take your wraps along. 


But when this little song he sings, 
“Clear; not much change; unsettled by night,” 
Just take your choice;—the man may be right! 
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Mary Rose, Graduate 


MARY MABEL WIRRIES 


CHAPTER 8 
PHOTOGRAPHS—AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


FTER the excitement and suspense occa- 

sioned by the flood were over, school life 
became suddenly flat and dull. The days were 
crammed with lessons—lessons which waxed 
monotonous because now they lacked the new- 
ness of the early school months, and final exams 
were only hazy, distant mirages. Spring, with 
no apparent warning or reason, packed up her 
sunny days and balmy breezes, and went visit- 
ing no one knew where. It was spring—and 
it was not spring. Spring coats went back into 
the wardrobes and winter furs came out again, 
appearing singularly incongruous with the 
flowery spring bonnets which, once having 
donned, the girls could not bring themselves to 
relinquish. But spring fever remained, though 
spring had gone. 

“When I feel like this at home,” said Cather- 
ine one particularly gloomy day at study hour, 
“Mother always gives me sulphur and molasses. 
I like it, too. Let’s all ask Sister Domitia for 
some sulphur and molasses.” 

“Not I,” demurred Agnes, “I’m afraid to ask 
Sister Domitia for anything. She invariably 
presents me with a medicine glass full of bitter 
mixture.” 

“Me, too,” said Bride. “The things I have 
had bitter mixture for, you’d hardly believe me 
if you didn’t know how truthful I always am. 
For a cold in the head and a pain in my stomach 
—for a sprained finger—for a sore throat—for 
the nose bleed—” 

“Oh, not the nosebleed!” 
Mary, incredulously. 

“Just you get the nosebleed once and see!” 
said Bride darkly. 

“T like sassafras tea better than sulphur and 
molasses,” said Mary Rose. “And I like to go 
out in the woods and dig my own sassafras. 
Did you ever eat the bark from the first little 
tiny shoots when they are tender in the spring? 
And the buds—yum, yum!” 

“As cold as the air is, I imagine one would 
need a pick to dig sassafras roots today,” said 
Bride. “This IS a dumpy day. Why don’t we 
try to make things livelier?” 

“Try?” Kathleen looked at her reproachfully. 
“Didn’t I drop my class ring yesterday over in 
Sister Helena’s room, and crawl under her pet 
fern to get it?” 

“And didn’t I eat a whole dill pickle during 


gasped Margaret 


psychology class yesterday?” asked Catherine, 

“T used a powder puff right in front of Sister 
Clotilda this morning,” complained Margaret 
Mary, “and all in the world she did was send 
me to wash my face. It’s no use.” She sighed, 
“Even the nuns have that apathetic feeling. 
Spring fever plus winter weather is a hopeless 
combination.” 

“I’ve been thinking,” said Mary Rose, 
thoughtfully, “that I believe I'll stop wearing 
my uniform for a few days. It’s getting quite 
shabby—thin at the elbows and shiny on the 
skirt—and it’s been pressed to death. A change 
of clothing would hearten me wonderfully. | 
think I’ll put on my green crépe tomorrow and 
give the uniform a rest.” 

“You think you will?” asked Agnes scorn- 
fully. “Well, just keep on thinking it you poor, 
deluded soul! You may put it on, but not for 
a few days. It will be for a few minutes— 
just exactly the length of time it will take you 
to walk from the fourth floor to the third and 
appear before your beloved mistress.” 

The girls giggled in gleeful abandon. It was 
so like what they expected of Agnes—taking 
Mary Rose’s nonsense seriously. They laughed 
at Agnes’ simplicity, and at Mary Rose’s guile, 
and then they laughed at the picture her words 
had conjured for them—the picture of Sister’s 
face, should one of her young ladies come calm- 
ly marching down stairs some morning attired 
in green crépe, and announce that she had de- 
cided to “lay aside her uniform for a few days 
and wear green crépe to hearten herself.’”’ When 
one stopped laughing another started, and then 
they were all a-giggle again, and nearly on the 
verge of hysteria. There is no knowing when 
they would have stopped if Eleanor Tracy had 
not entered with excited mien. 

“Girls!” she announced dramatically, “the 
proofs have come!” 

“What?” exclaimed the others, immediately 
becoming excited, too. “When? Where are 
they ?” 

“Here.” Eleanor flourished a red envelope 
triumphantly. “Sister Juliana told me to give 
them to the class president.” 

“She’s indisposed,” said Kay promptly. “T'll 
take them.” 

“Indeed, she isn’t, and you’ll do nothing of the 
kind,” said the class president assertaing her 
rights. ‘“‘What’s the use of being class presi 
dent if you have all the work and none of the 
fun? Of course I’ll inspect them FIRST.” She 
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deftly slipped the numerous small envelopes 
from out the large one and parcelled them out 
to their respective and interested owners. These 
were the proofs of the photographs which were 
to be published in the Class Annual, and every- 
one had been eagerly awaiting them ever since 
the trip to the photographer the preceding 
week. “There,” said Mary Rose, finishing the 
allotment, “the rest of these belong to the day 
pupils, and here’s mine. Mercy! Does that 
one look like me?” 

“Exactly,” said Kathleen unsympathetically. 
“Look at this one, fair ladies all. How do you 
like me in this pose? See nry manly Horatius- 
at-the-bridge expression ?” 

“Looks like you do when you’ve forgotten 
your theme, and are trying to plead a tooth- 
ache,” said Catherine. “Mine are a fright— 
all but this one. It’s not so bad.” 

“But it doesn’t look like you. This one looks 
like you.” 

“I don’t want one that looks like me. I want 
one that flatters me. I think I’ll take this one. 
Do you think the photographer can fix my collar 
so it doesn’t draw?” 

“Perhaps he hasn’t a sewing machine,” said 
Posey flippantly. “I like this one if he can 
straighten my nose. It looks like a teaspoon. 
But I’ve a lovely haughty air, haven’t 1? Why 
are you so unhappy, Marg?” 

“Because—” Margaret Mary was a picture 
of despair, “each and everyone of these things 
makes me look HOLY.” 

“Holy? Oh, dear! Margaret, our butterfly, 
looking holy! Oh, Marg, let’s see them! We 
can’t believe it!” 

“I do,” insisted Margaret Mary. “I look like 
St. Cecelia—all but the halo. And I was merely 
trying to look dignified and—er— intellectual.” 

“Oh, my stars!” The giggles beset them 
again. 

Sister Boniface, coming in, had to hear ail 
about it and look at the pictures—and then offer 
her opinion. Sister had a disconcerting way of 
picking the one that looked like each one, too, 
instead of the one that flattered her. She pro- 
fessed herself to be agreeably surprisd to find 
Margaret Mary “for once in her life” wearing 
a pious expression. 

“They say,” said Sister dryly, “that the mod- 
ern photographer can work miracles, and after 
seeing these proofs of our Margaret Mary, I 
can almost believe it.” 

“That will be a splendid picture to will your 
children, Marg,” said Hattie, when Sister was 
gone. “They will gaze on your saintly features 
and wish they could be more like you.” 

“Oh!” Margaret Mary did not heed this new 
gibe for a sudden memory came to her, “girls, 
the funniest thing happened. You know that 


picture of my father—the real youthful one, 
taken when he was in high school, that I 
brought back with me at Easter. I’ve always 
wanted a good picture of Daddy and we can’t 
hire him to have one taken now—so, after a 
great deal of coaxing on my part, Mother finally 
gave me that one. I was as pleased as Punch, 
and I gave it the place of honor on my dresser. 
Just a day or two after I set it there it disap- 
peared, but I didn’t think anything of that, for 
a found it in my drawer under a pile of hand- 
kerchiefs, and I supposed that Sister Leonard 
thought my dresser to crowded. You know how 
she is always sticking things away and remov- 
ing superfluous ‘pennants from the walls. I 
waited a few days and then I shifted things 
around on the dresser, and put the picture back 
in its place. Two days later it was gone again. 
Saturday when I cleaned my room I put it out 
again, and this morning I went upstairs to get 
a tie pin, and when I got to the door Sister 
Leonard was just in the act of taking that pic- 
ture from the dresser. She looked real angry, 
too, or at least as angry as anyone so mild as 
Sister Leonard could look—and when she saw 
me she just snapped at me, “I don’t want to see 
that picture there again, Miss,” and sailed right 
by me like a March breeze. What do you sup- 
pose is the matter with her? Doesn’t she like 
my Daddy’s picture?” And Margaret Mary tried 
to look injured and failed utterly. 

The girls were all laughing, for they knew 
that Sister Leonard had not the remotest idea 
that the picture which had offended her was a 
likeness of Margaret Mary’s father. If she had 
suspected such a thing she would never have 
touched it. It was a good joke on Sister Leon- 
ard, and it was so seldom that anyone succeeded 
in getting a joke on Sister Leonard, or on any 
of the other nuns. The joke seemed worth pro- 
longing. Here was diversion. Yes, the joke 
was even worth enlarging upon. 

“There’s a splendid picture of Daddy at 
home,” said Mary Rose thoughtfully. “He was 
about twenty-eight when it was taken, but he 
didn’t look his years. I shouldn’t care to ask 
Mumsey for it, but if I write to Vera Beckwith 
she can have Bobby get it for her, and then mail 
it to me. He’s very distinguished looking, is 
my Daddy.” 

The idea back of her words reached them 
without further explanation. Even Agnes 
grasped it. 

“My brother Dick was very handsome in his 
cap and gown,” said Bride. ‘“He’s the oldest of 
the family and he’s been married and away 
from home so many years that I don’t believe 
Sister Leonard ever saw him. His picture is 
in my trunk. I carry one of every member of 
the family. It’s very comforting, when I’ve 
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made a very poor grade in something, and am 
feeling disgusted with myself and the world in 
general, to get out the family photographs and 
gaze at them, thinking, “I may be dumb, but 
anyhow I have a smart and beautiful family.’ ” 


“Mother is sending me a box this Saturday,” 
said Catherine. “If I write a wee note to my 
brother Michael, he can slip Uncle Ted’s picture 
under the bottom paper. Uncle Ted is Mother’s 
youngest brother. He’s just the age of Michael 
himself. Michael is very understanding about 
little things like this, too. It’s pleasant to have 
him for a brother. Mother might send it, but 
she’d probably ask me what on earth I intend 
doing with it, and questions are embarras- 
sing—” 

“That’s why I thought of Vera,” said Mary 
Rose. 

“Sh!” warned Hattie. “Sister’s returning.” 

x ~ ok * x 


It was only about a week after this conversa- 
tion when Sister Leonard made her periodic 
round of the rooms and dormitories. Sister 
Leonard was a happy, bustling soul, who 
hummed as she worked. She carried with her 
a dust mop and a dust cloth, and she dabbed 
energetically at every faint trace of dust. Dust 
was something for which she had a profound 
antipathy. Sister had a profound antipathy 
for other things, too, for what Margaret Mary 
called “superfluous pennants” and overloaded 
dressers; for candy and peanuts secreted in 
closets and bureau drawers; for shoes which 
lay carelessly on the floor instead of sitting 
primly on the shelf; for a nightdress or kimo- 
na which missed a hook; for a bedspread pulled 
awry and a curtain aimlessly looped back; for a 
shade which hung at a peculiar slant; for a 
hump in the middle of a bed. Of late Sister 
had developed a profound antipathy for the 
picture of a good-looking young man, a picture 
which appeared spasmodically on the dressing 
table of Margaret Mary Mulligan. True, Mar- 
garet Mary was now a graduate and at least 
semi-grown, but even this did not entitle her to 
any especial consideration in the matter of 
young men’s photographs. She was still in 
school, and as a schoolgirl she should have her 
mind occupied with subjects other than young 
men. In the opinion of Sister Mary Leonard, 
Margaret Mary was altogether too light-mind- 
ed. And it was not only Margaret Mary her- 
self, but the example she set the other girls. 
What the graduates did, invariably had an in- 
fluence over the whole school. If Margaret 
Mary began putting the pictures of young men 
on her dresser, and it was permitted, how long 
would it be before every chit and child of them 
would have the likeness of a young man or a 
silly boy looking from her dresser? And how 


would that look for a convent school? Suppose 
the Bishop, or some other distinguishec visitor 
should come visiting and take a little walk 
through the dormitory floors? What would 
Mother Superior be saying to a Sister Leonard 
who would permit such a flaunting of the rules 
of St. Angela’s? What, indeed? Thus think. 
ing, Sister Leonard flourished her mop a little 
more vigorously, and hummed a little more de 
terminedly. For several days now that offend- 
ing picture had not appeared on Margaret 
Mary’s dresser, and Sister was pleased with 
herself that she had nipped that flower of dis. 
obedience in the bud. And then Sister Leonard’s 
dust mop stopped short, and so did her hum- 
ming, for there, smiling serenely into her face, 
was the very picture of which she had been 
thinking. 

“Well!” exclaimed Sister Leonard, and 
again, “Well!” For just a second Sister Leonard 
was the angriest she had ever been in all her 
fifty-three years. “This,” said Sister Leonard, 
“is more than I expected. This is entirely too 
much!” And she swooped upon the photograph 
and swept it into the capacious pocket of her 
apron, which had been built to receive just such 
trophies. “I have spoken to this young lady for 
the last time,” said Sister Leonard grimly, 
“Now she may explain to Mother Superior.” 
And Sister began mopping at the dust with a 
decided increase of vim. 

But this was not the last of Sister Leonard’s 
surprises for the day. Indeed, it was barely the 
beginning. Another shock was hers when she 
reached Hattie Smith’s corner of the same dor- 
mitory. There, on the dresser of Hattie Smith, 
Hattie, the quitest, meekest, most ladylike of 
girls, was the picture of a dashing young man 
with such impudence in his smile and such 
twinkles in his eyes. Well, really, thought Sis- 
ter Leonard, looking him over critically, he 
seemed almost wicked. He was not at all the 
kind of young man whom she should imagine 
Hattie Smith interested in. Im fact, she had 
never imagined Hattie interested in any young 
man. Now what should she do with THAT pic- 
ture? It would never do to leave it there, even 
though Hattie was a particular favorite of hers. 
She had been sure that Mulligan girl would 
start some nonsense with her picture. Now 
was the time to stop it, before it went further. 
And into Sister Leonard’s pocket went the pic- 
ture of Hattie’s young man. 

There was another photograph on Eleanor 
Tracy’s dresser, and then there were no more 
on the third floor. But on the fourth floor she 
found one in the room of every graduate: 4 
tall, serious, handsome young fellow in a dress 
suit on Mary Rose’s table; scholarly youth in 
a cap and gown on Bride’s; a youngster 
tweeds grinning at her from the silver easel 
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frame on Catherine’s desk; a substantial 
plonde young person pinned to Agnes Flynn’s 
wall; and a brawny athlete in football togs 
looking oddly out of place on Kathleen’s dainty 
rosewood dresser. By the time she had reached 
the end of the fourth corridor Sister Leonard’s 
mouth was set in grim lines and she had stopped 
humming. She had in fact, arrived at that 
state of mind which renders people speechless. 
But every one of those pictures reposed in her 
apron pocket, and when she had finished with 
her fourth floor work she took the _ shortest 
route to Mother Superior’s office. 


* * * * * 


Eight culprits stood in a respectful row in 
Mother’s office, and faced Mother’s level glance. 
Each of them was conscious of the derision, 
amusement, and reproof in Mother’s eyes. 
Young ladies though they were, each felt like a 
very little girl when arraigned before Mother 
Superior. 

“She’s onto us,”’ Catherine had whispered to 
Kathleen as they entered the office and saw the 
pile of photographs that lay on Mother’s desk. 
That was just another way of saying-that Moth- 
er saw through them—their tricks and their 
motives. Mother always did. It was seldom 
necessary to explain to Mother. She always 
understood. 

“Give Mother Superior a toothpick,” said 
Bride once, “and she’ll tell you who dropped it.” 

Now Mother looked at them for an uncom- 
fortable moment, and then she lifted the top 
photograph from the pile. 

“This is, I believe, Bride, a picture of your 
brother Richard—the one that is a lawyer?” 

“Yes, Mother,” said Bride, humbly claiming 
her property. 

“This is your father, Mary Rose? He has 
aged since it was taken, but I can see that the 
features are the same.” 

“Yes, Mother.” The picture passed to Mary 
Rose. 

“This is your father, Agnes?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“And this? A relative of yours, Catherine?” 

“My mother’s brother.” 

“Thank you. Who is this, Hattie?” 

“My father.” 

“And this? Your father, Kathleen?” 

“No, Mother. My older brother, Harold.” 

“Ah! Still in the family, I see. And who is 
your young man Eleanor?” 

“My sister’s husband.” 

“Thank you.” Mother Superior smiled faint- 
ly. “I wonder if one of you can tell me,” she 
suggested, “whence came this sudden spasm of 
filial and sisterly affection?” 

No one volunteered the information—nor had 
she expected that they would. 


“No?” she said softly. “Well, then, perhaps 
you will listen to a suggestion. If anyone of you 
is in the habit of keeping this particular photo- 
graph of your father, your brother, your uncle 
or your-er-sister’s husband, on your dressing 
table at home, then by all means return it to 
your dressing table here. But if you are not, 
then please take that photograph, and put it 
away carefully in your trunk. Do I make my- 
self clear?” 

“Yes, Mother,” they chorused. 

“Very well. You may go.” 


“Thank you, Mother.” And with one accord 
they trooped away to the trunk room. 


(To be continued) 
Waiting 
NELLIE C. MAGENNIS 


Oh, the happy home days, 
Where the mosses grew. 
Over hill and meadow, 
Through the paths we knew, 
And the olden fir tree, 

And the emerald yew. 


Oh, the silver sea sands, 

And the maiden hair, 
Growing through the meadow, 
Stirred by soft sea air. 

And the golden crocus 
Nodding by it there. 


Oh, the happy home days, 
Where the mosses grew, 
Will ye ever come again, 
Like the ones I knew? 
Will the sunshine deepen, 
*Round Life’s morning dew? 


Oh, the silver sea sands, 
’Round where billows break, 
Would I wish you back again, 
Where life’s night time takes, 
All the rifts once golden, 
Falling in its wake? 


Now the day’s fair brightness, 
Lies in perished meld. 

And the blooms and dawnings— 
Prayers, like beads untold, 

Are shadows creeping nearer, 
O’er life’s fast fading gold. 


Oh, the happy home days! 
Soft along the land, 

Echoes back with sad grace, 
“Never on earth’s strand. 
But again up there, dear, 
Love and household band.” 
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Pius X---Sketch of the Peasant Pope 


LOUISE M. STACPOOLE KENNY 


Part III 


IUS X seems in many ways to resemble 

Saint Teresa of the Child Jesus, the little 
Carmelite nun whom he loved in life and hon- 
ored after death, but particularly in the love 
and tenderness he gave so freely and whole- 
heartedly during life and the wonders he has 
worked since he had quitted this world and the 
many priceless gifts he has showered on his 
clients. 

The Little Flower said, “I have never given 
the good God aught but love; it is with love 
He will repay. After my death I will let fall a 
shower of roses.... I feel that my mission is 
soon to begin, my mission to make others love 
God as I love Him; to teach souls my little 
way. I will spend my heaven in doing good up- 
on earth. There can be no rest for me until the 
angel shall have said: “Time is no more.’ Then 
I shall rest, because the number of the elect 
shall be complete. The little way is the way 
of spiritual childhood, the way of trust and 
absolute self-surrender. We must offer Jesus 
the flowers of little sacrifices and win Him by 
a caress. As we hope in Him so shall we re- 
ceive.” Many are the miracles ascribed to the 
intercession of the glorious Pontiff, but I can 
only mention a few from the writings of the 
Rev. Father P. G. Galloni, S. J., who has gath- 
ered together a number of well authenticated 
favors. 

“One day during one of these audiences which 
Pope Pius X was in the habit of granting to the 
masses whom he loved so dearly, a poor man 
was present. One of his arms was completely 
paralyzed and withered; he had vainly sought 
the help of doctors, and even that of Our Lady 
of Lourdes, having gone there on pilgrimage 
hoping for a cure. At last he thought of get- 
ting his cure from the Pope, and now was wait- 
ing, absorbed in this hope, in this throng. The 
Pope appeared, smiling and sweet, and passed 
among his people, giving them kindly words 
of fatherly acknowledgment. When he came 
near, the poor man said to him, ‘Holy Father 
cure me,’ showing him his withered arm with a 
gesture of entreaty. The Pope smiled, and then 
passing his hand caressingly over his limb, said 
sweetly three times: ‘Yes, yes, yes.’ That very 
moment, marvelous to relate, while the Pope 
was pronouncing the third ‘yes,’ his hand still 
moving, the arm unbent like a loosened spring, 
straightened out and resumed free movement. 


He was perfectly cured. The good people were 
beside themselves with amazement and delight 
and wished to show their delight tumultuously 
but the Pope, with a fixed and majestic look 
placed his finger on his lip and imposed silence 
upon them. 


Touchingly we find that the marvels wrought 
by Pius X after death are linked with those he 
worked in life. He performed a miracle, very 
shortly after he had left our valley of tears, for 
a nun who had obtained health, while he was 
still alive, by a touch of his hand and at his 
word. It was Sister Pia of the Good Shepherd, 
a favored religious of the Carmel of San Remo 
a house loved by him, who was thus one of the 
first to experience the miraculous power of the 
Pontiff in his heavenly place. 


The good religious, we learn from a letter 
by her prioress, dated November 7th, 1914, on 
hearing the unexpected news of the death of her 
great benefactor, was so shocked and deeply 
grieved that she fell ill, a dreadful attack of 
meningitis supervening.. The doctor’s fore 
bodings were of the greatest character, but the 
prioress did not despair. Remembering that 
the Holy Pontiff had once already cured her 
nun, and full of faith when all seemed lost, she 
had recourse to his intercession, placing a relic 
of cloth from a cape worn by him on the sick’s 
nun’s head; she looked for a miracle. At the 
touch of the relic, she wrote, “the invalid felt 
immediately better, and the cure was completed 
without any delay, contrary to the docter’s ex- 
pectation.” 

The same prioress adds: “He deigned to 
write to me personally and was a father to my 
soul. I have had the happiness of seeing him 
three times in private audience and he told me 
things which have been verified by subsequent 
events. I cannot say all, but what I can say 
without fear or mistake, is, that he was a great 
saint whom the world did not truly know, and 
whose loss is greater than even the Church fully 
realizes.” 

Here is a letter from a young Italian soldier, 
expressing his gratitude to Pius X and stating 
that it was owing to the protection of the saint- 
ly Pontiff he came safely through the Great 
War. He wrote to His Eminence Cardinal 
Merry del Val. 

Rome, 9th May, 1919. 


My Lord Cardinal, 


....I feel that I cannot communicate to any 
other than your most Reverend and illustrious 
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self a fact concerning the holy memory of the 
yenerated Pontiff Pius X with whom you had so 
much to do, living and working with him. 
Like every good Italian soldier I was out in 
many violent offensives of the war. I never for- 
got the eager and urgent recommendations of 
my mother to have recourse to God, to our 
Lady, and to the saints in my dangers. In the 
most terrible bombardments, in the hardest, 
most murderous and dreadful battles, in the 
most perilous services, when there seemed to 
be no possible escape from death, that remem- 
brance became more intense within me, and in 
my trembling and tormented soul a greater 
faith flowered up to hope. I was engaged in the 
signals service, in the first line, on the Cape- 
rette-Tolmino front, when the terrible enemy 
offensive commenced in the October of 1917. I 
did not wish to withdraw myself too far, doing 
this, and I placed my trust in Providence. 
The horrible bombardment began from thou- 
sands of fiery mouths and destroyed during my 
absence, the cave I used. I was now without 
a refuge and from the opening of the battle I 
and my comrades, turned out in the middle of 
the field, were lost in the midst of the frantic 
conflict in which thousands of wounded cried in 
atrocious agonies. Everywhere there was death, 
everywhere groans, everywhere destruction. 


Then I remembered that I had with me a relic 
of the Holy Pope Pius X and looked for it. It 
had been a gift from Professor Francesco Za- 
netti, of the ‘Osservatore Romano,’ who had of- 
ten spoken to me of the great reputation for 
holiness enjoyed by the Holy Father. I pressed 
the relic to my heart and amidst the horrible 
visions of imminent death I made a vow that 
if | remained safe through that inferno I would 
have the fact made public. I made that vow 
with intense faith. 

After the sixteen hours during which the 
fight lasted, leaving my advance post, I was 
taken prisoner, fighting, and I passed as in a 
dream through the battle field sown with death 
and destruction. I felt as though dreaming 
when I discovered myself to be perfectly unhurt 
save for a small wound. I fell in tears on my 
knees in the bloodstained clay and kissed the 
holy relic with the greatest gratitude and devo- 
tion, praying the holy Pope to protect me 
throughout my imprisonment. 

And this was certainly evident Divine pro- 
tection, for I do not know how otherwise to ex- 
plain the excellent good fortune which I had 
all the time of my fifteen months’ imprisonment 
inHungary. There I discharged the most deli- 
cate tasks with success—because everything 
happened just as I would have arranged and de- 
sired it to happen. 


This I have believed it my sacred duty to 


write to you in order to fulfill my promise, my 
vow. 

My letter may be published, and your Emi- 
nence may make whatever use of it you may 
deem to be the greatest future honor of the 
holy Pontiff. May I express the desire that you 
let the sisters of His Holiness know of this? 

Asking your blessing for myself and for my 
family, and with my humble salutations, I am, 
My Lord Cardinal. 

Your devoted servant, 
Colombo Rosi Carelli. 


(Corporal in the Artillery special ‘servizi fono- 
telemetrici’ of the Ist Line Third Battalion.) 

Another miracle concerns the holy death of a 
nun who came from Mongolia, and here is the 
account of it given in the “Annals of the Fran- 
ciscan Missionaries,” in the issue for June, 
1913: 

“....Our novitiate at Grottaferrata has lost 
a dear soul, one whose patience was admirable 
and whose courage was great. Sister Mary 
Losa (this is the Chinese form, it is Rosa in 
Italian, and Rose in English) belonged to a 
good Mongolian family. After having spent 
several years in our boarding school in Si-wan- 
tze (Central Mongolia) she manifested a desire 
to consecrate herself to God, and was first ad- 
mitted as an aggregated tertiary. When two 
years later the Mother Provincial made the 
visitation of her Mongolian houses, she was 
struck by the intelligence, virtue, and serious 
character of Ludovica, as she was known in the 
world, and she took her to Europe so that she 
might make her novitiate. 

“Her mind awakened and talented, the young 
Mongolian speedly learned French fairly well, 
and she had only just (to her inexpressible joy) 
put on the religious habit and taken the name 
of Maria Losa, when she was struck in four or 
five month’s time by total paralysis of the lower 
limbs. This was seen followed by terrible 
wounds which required the most minute care 
and attention. 

“Maria Losa never complained, motionless in 
her bed, unable to make the least movement, 
she waited until God should deign to cure her— 
or until He should come to take her. Mean- 
while her sufferings became intense, having at- 
tacked her whole body, and the poor young 
creature, feeling that she could do no more, 
sighed after Heaven. 

“She had heard the cures spoken of, which 
God works at the prayer of His Holy Vicar, and 
in her ingenuous faith, with that filial respect 
which Chinese Christians have for the person 
of the Supreme Pontiff who is to them Christ on 
earth, she said, ‘pray to the Holy Father every 
day that he may either cure me or that I may go 
to Heaven.’ 
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“One morning, it was the 18th of April, she 
joyfully called her infirmarian. The latter was 
also Chinese, but an older nun than herself. 
‘I am happy,’ she said. ‘Last night I suffered 
so much that I prayed the Pope to obtain me a 
little relief or that I might die. At once he 
came in here and he said to me, “Would you 
rather die at once, or suffer a month and go 
straight to Paradise?” ‘I thought that a month 
was not so very long and I answered,’ “I prefer 
to suffer for a month and then to go to Heaven.’ 

“*You have had a dream,’ the infirmarian 
said. 

“ ‘No, no’, replied Maria Losa, ‘I was awake, 
and I saw the Pope distinctly. Now I am so 
happy, and every day I can count one less until 
I go into Paradise.’ 

“The infirmarian related to one of her sis- 
ters what. Maria Losa had told her, but neither 
of them paid much attention to it, although 
from time to time Maria Losa recalled the fact 
that the month was advancing. 

“God had very sweet graces for this soul 
who had made so many sacrifices in order to 
give herself entirely to Him. On the 17th of 
May the condition of Maria Losa was worse: 
the community’s confessor, who was formerly 
a missionary in China, had come from Rome 
only that very day, and it was a great consola- 
tion for her to be prepared for death by him in 
her own mother tongue. When all feeling 
seemed to be gone, she smiled to hear the pray- 
ers for the dying said in Chinese close to her. 

“On the morning of the 11th Maria Losa 
tranquilly gave up her soul to God, assisted 
throughout by the good Father Ansgario. It 
was exactly a month since she told of the free 
choice she had made, on the Holy Father’s 
offer, the choice of thirty days of earthly expia- 
tion; a month in which her soul was prepared 
by suffering and an intense loving desire for the 
eternal union.” 

More marvellous still than the graces ob- 
tained by the touch of Pius were those ob- 
tained—sometimes at a great distance—by his 
blessing and his prayers. 

In one of the convents of the Sacred Heart 
in Ireland was a young nun suffering from dis- 
ease of the hip bone. For eight months she 
had not put her left foot to the ground, as any 
weight on it caused acute pain. The disease, 
said the doctor, was making rapid progress; it 
appeared to have attacked the knee, which was 
also very painful. For some time the sufferer 
was able to drag herself about on crutches, but 
soon this was almost impossible, and she was 
forced to remain constantly on her back. Be- 
fore the illness became apparent, she had had 
charge of the National School, who loved her 
dearly and were always asking when their dear 
mother would come back to them. In the Octo- 
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ber of 1912 the superior of the convent, havi 
lately heard of a wonderful cure obtaing 
through the prayers and blessing of the Holy 
Father, determined to have recourse to him, 
Knowing the Pope’s love of children, she told g 
little girl of six years, the daughter of the con. 
vent carpenter, to wire to the Pope, asking him 
to bless the dear mother who was ill, and to 
pray for her. The secret was so well kept that 
no one knew of it save the superior, the child, 
and a sister who taught in the National School, 
_ During the night of the 29th of October the 
sick nun suddenly realized that the pain had en. 
tirely left the injured hip—so entirely that she 
was able to turn and lie on it. The next mor. 
ing she sat up in bed and asked to be allowed 
to try to walk, as she felt no pain at all. Re 
ceiving permission from the superior, who was 
delighted at the marvellous effects of her plan, 
but who still kept the secret, the invalid, with. 
out any help whatever, rose, made her bed and 
walked to the church, where she knelt for some 
time in prayer. It was then that she was told of 
the letter to the Pope. “I did not know what 
had happened,” she said, “all that I knew was 
that the pain was gone and that I could walk.” 


The following prayer for the beatification of 
Pius X was approved by Dr. Casartelli, Bishop 
of Salford :— 

“O God, Who hast chosen Thy servant Pius 
X to restore all things in Christ, to be the Pope 
of the Holy Eucharist, the model of the priest- 
hood, and the scourge of modernism, and Who 
hast, as we confidently hope, already crowned 
him in Thy heavenly kingdom, grant, we pray 
and beseech Thee, that for Thy greater glory 
and the salvation of souls, he may also be glo 
rified on earth. 

“Moved by faith and loyalty towards the 
Apostolic See, we humbly beg this favor 
through the infinite merits of Jesus Christ Thy 
Son, Who liveth and reigneth with Thee in the 
unity of the Holy Ghost, God, world without 
end. Amen.” (50 days’ indulgence. L. ©. 
EPUS. Salford. 18th December, 1923.) 


I think I cannot more fittingly finish this 
brief sketch of our beloved Pius X than by 
rounding off its pages with his own favorite 
prayer: 

“Oh, most sweet Jesus, who hast come into 
the world to give to all souls the life of Thy 
grace, and Who, to preserve and increase it 
in them, hast willed to be the daily Remedy of 
their infirmity and their Food for each day, We 
humbly beseech Thee, by Thy heart so burning 
for us to pour Thy Divine Spirit upon all souls, 
in order that those who have the misfortune 
to be in the state of mortal sin, may, returning 
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to Thee, find the life of grace which they have 
jst; and that those who are already living by 
this Divine Life may devoutly approach Thy di- 
yine table every day when it is possible; so 
that, receiving each day in Holy Communion the 
antidote of their daily venial sins and each day 
sustaining in themselves the life of Thy grace 
and thus purifying themselves always the more, 
they may finally come to a happy life with 
Thee.” (300 days’ indulgence once daily. Ple- 
nary once a month. Pius X, June 3rd, 1905.) 
THE END 


Desert Love 


CONSTANCE EDGERTON 


long white scroll of the sands shadows 

drew alternate colors—green, yellow, 
mauve, red, salmon. With a sudden dip the 
sun sank behind the Pedernal Hills, leaving the 
sky a deep ringing blue—an incredible color. 
Slowly the sands whitened until the poppies 
showed their waving heads of orange, smoky 
red and palest pink. Anon the lilies—regal 
pink lilies—reared their stately heads. Waist 
high they were and bordering the ruins of an 
old adobe well. Glorious, lovely it was and all 
wrung from the wan adobe soil of New Mexico. 

With the sinking of the sun the desert wind, 
clean and sweet, came out of the West. It 
stirred the tendrils of hair on a girl who sat in 
the shadow of a large rock that had been hurled 
there ages ago by a giant playing ball. It 
touched the brow of the young man who lay 
near her on the sand. 

“When Padre Sebastian comes we will be 
married,” he said softly. 

“Not so soon—” began the girl, in whose 
mind the one-room cabin of this sheep herder 
was indelibly stamped. One room! A squat 
cabin, chalk-white in the New Mexican moon- 
light. About it was the wash of floury white- 
ness of the sands; gnarled, hunched, twisted 
trunks of stunted oak, from which she would 
gather the winter’s supply of wood. The blaa- 
aa of the sheep would be eternal. Neighbors 
were miles apart. How well she knew it! She 
had been reared in a herder’s cabin, and when 
Sefiora Montoya, passing in state, saw her, life 
changed. Carlotta was taken to the ranch house 
of the Montoyas to act as companiori to the 
Sefiora. 

_ How she loved the ranch house and the Se- 
lora’s son! Pablo Montoya, dashing handsome, 
chivalrous. In a scalloped cup of the Pedernal 
Hills the ranch house lay, with its even rows of 

, and the far-flung clump of cedars 
that stood before the adobe cottages of the 
Workers. There were twenty rooms, and a 


chapel, age-darkened beams and deep windows, 
rare old carvings, and paintings that had hung 
since the days of the brown-robed Franciscans. 

“It is time. Why wait?” 

She must answer this man to whom her par- 
ents had promised her. That her heart led in 
another direction was of no moment. She must 
be obedient. 

“Pedro, I could not be happy in your dear 
little house, unless we had ruffled curtains on 
the windows and a clock upon the shelf—” 

“Those are the notions of the rich. You are 
a sheep herder’s daughter. Were there such 
curtains in your home? Was there a clock upon 
the shelf?” he demanded. 

“Another month,” she went on evenly, “and 
I will have earned enough to fix up the little 
house. Be patient.” 

She arose. The wind blew through her gold- 
en hair—for she was Andalusian, fair and 
beautiful as the waist-high lilies blooming about 
her. 

“T will wait,” said Pedro arising. 
Carlotta.” 

*“No.”’ 

She started toward the ranch house, he fol- 
lowing closely. Where the path broadened he 
was at her side with: “Do you love Pablo 
Montoya? If you do, you area fool. He will 
laugh at you and spurn you.” 

He spoke rapidly, shaken with emotion. If 
Carlotta refused to kiss him she must kiss Pa- 
blo. 

“Why speak of him? Have you not told me 
since I came here I am not his equal? Though 
I work for my living, and my father is a sheep 
herder, I am of noble blood. Cortez was my 
grandfather’s relative.” 

“I, too, am descended from kings and courts 
of kingly folk,” he said. “But it counts for 
nothing here. In France I was a Captain. Pa- 
blo Montoya had to polish my shoes. Here, I 
am his sheep herder.” They had reached the 
chapel entrance. Wordlessly she left him. 

Pablo was sitting on the stone steps beneath 
a statue of St. John. He arose and came toward 
her with outstretched arms. “Did you stall him 
off?” he asked. “Better not rile him for he’s 
a bad boy when his temper is up.” 

In his arms, her head close against him, she 
assured him Pedro was unsuspecting. 


* * % * * 


When Padre Sebastian came they were mar- 
ried—Carlotta and Pablo Montoya. Five hun- 
dred were at the wedding dance. Beeves and 
turkeys had been barbecued. The bride was 
lovely in the Montoya jewels that had been in 
the family since the days of Diego de Vargas, 
who came in 1692. 

(Continued on page 220) 
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Eucharistic Memories in Bible Lands 


DoM LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B., Weingarten, Wuerttemberg 


IN SAMARIA 


S° far we have found memories of the Holy 
Eucharist in Egypt, in the desert, and in 
the mountains of Judea, the home of the tribes 
of Juda, Benjamin, Simeon, and the original 
lot of Dan. On our way northward from Jeru- 
salem and Nobe we leave the country of the 
kingdom of Juda and enter the land of the 
northern kingdom, which was called “the king- 
dom of the Ten Tribes” or simply of “Israel.” 
In our Lord’s time when the old kingdom of 
Juda and Israel were Roman provinces, the 
southern was called Judea, the northern part 
Galilee, and the district between the two, Sa- 
maria after its capital. The district of Sama- 
ria is not separated from Judea, by any natural 
boundary, for both are filled by the same moun- 
tain range; but there is a noticeable difference 
in the character of the country: The slopes are 
less rugged and more fit for cultivation, and 
the valleys are wider and more fertile. On the 
other hand, whilst more blessed with natural 
gifts, Samaria in its ancient history was poorer 
than Judea in spiritual blessings. When through 
the folly of the youthful Roboam, the grandson 
of David, the kingdom of his grandfather had 
lost its northern and larger portion, Jeroboam, 
the first king of the new kingdom feared that 
the pilgrimages of his pious subjects to Jeru- 
salem might attach them again to the grandson 
of David, the conqueror of the holy city, and 
the son of the builder of the magnificent temple, 
Solomon. Therefore he bethought himself of 
a means to withhold his people from the sanc- 
tuary of the God of Israel, and even from God 
Himself and his laws, especially as the latter 
emphatically insisted on one common place of 
sacrifice and worship for all Israelites. Conse- 
quently, he erected at Bethel, just close to the 
southern boundary of his kingdom and on the 
way to Jerusalem, an altar so as to waylay the 
pilgrims, and to entice them to worship at the 
national sanctuary instead of in the divinely or- 
dained temple. Jeroboam was in this. the 
worthy predecessor of the schismatic potentates 
who made religious worship a national and 
state affair, instead of treating it as something 
divinely revealed and regulated by God’s own 
laws. Yet Jeroboam went further than most 
of them, and was only closely followed by Jul- 
ian the Apostate of East Rome, inasmuch as 
both introduced paganism in the place of the 
worship of the true God and defiled the con- 
secrated sanctuaries of the true God by pagan 


sacrifices for Jeroboam put one of the two gold. 
en calves up at Bethel, a place sacred th 

the anointing by Jacob, after he had in his 
dream seen the heavenly ladder on which angels 
ascended and descended. How well he sug. 
ceeded in corrupting the faith of his people js 
shown by the fact that the sacred writer of the 
book of Tobias puts it down as _ somethi 
praiseworthy and exceptional, that this just 
man continued to go “to Jerusalem to the tem. 
ple of the Lord, and there adored the Lord God 
of Israel, offering faithfully all his first fruits 
and his tithes” (the latter for the maintenance 
of the priests and levites). As usual in the 
history of Israel Jeroboam’s apostasy brought 
no blessing on the northern kingdom, nor on its 
rulers; the land was often invaded by dif. 
ferent enemies who murdered and plundered, 
and within the 250 years of its existence it had 
twenty kings of nine different families, so that 
the son did not usually succeed the father, and 
hardly ever did the crown descend to a grand- 
son, and several kings were the murderers of 
their predecessors and their families. 

The old capital of the land was Sichem, but 
Amri, the fifth successor of Jeroboam built the 
new capital Samaria, where his infamous gon 
Achab erected a temple to Baal at the instigz- 
tion of his worthy spouse Jezabel ; both of them 
suffered the terrible punishments predicted by 
Elias for the judicial murder of Naboth on ae- 
count of his vineyard. At the destruction of 
the kingdom through the Assyrians the tow 
suffered much, but later on it was rebuilt in 
grand style by the cruel but enterprising king 
Herod, who gave it the name of Sebaste. To 
day it is a heap of ruins, but there are still to 
be seen magnificent remnants of palaces, por- 
ticos and theatres, yet the place is now no 
even an inhabited village. Nevertheless, Sa 
maria down to our days gives the name toa 
political district and to the still existing religion 
of the Samaritans. 

The Samaritan religion arose after the de 
struction of the northern kingdom, when the 
prominent inhabitants were led into the As 
Syrian captivity, from which there was no re 
turn as there was from the Babylonian cap 
tivity of the kingdom of Judea. The poorer 
people remained, but were mixed with settles 
of other nations, introduced by the Assyrians 
to keep the Israelites in subjection. The lat 
ter in their misfortunes bethought themselves 
of the religion of their ancient fathers, the 
ligion of the true God. Although they had 
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amongst themselves descendants of the priests 
of Aaron’s family, these had lost most of the 
ancient faith, traditions, and ceremonies, whilst 
they still kept copies of the five books of Moses. 
In consequence, their religion represented a mu- 
tilated form of the Old Testament, mixed with 

n customs and superstitions. When the 
Jews returned from the Babylonian captivity, 
the Samaritans desired to join their religious 
and political community, and to help in the re- 
building of the temple of Jerusalem, but the 
leaders of the Jews, who had returned, fearing 
the infection of paganism through collabora- 
tion with the Samaritans, declined the offer, 
whereupon the latter adopted a hostile attitude 
and attempted, though in vain, by intrigues and 
violence to prevent the restoration of the great 
Jewish sanctuary. When they had failed they 
built a temple of their own on Mount Garizim, 
towering over the ancient capital of Sichem; 
but when the Macchabees were successful in 
their battles against the Syrians and occupied 
the whole of the ancient Palestine, they de- 
stroyed the rival temple, the ruins of which can 
be seen from the distance. The sect of the Sa- 
maritans still exists in Sichem (now Nablus) 
and its neighborhood, but is gradually dying 
out, being now reduced to 250. They still have a 
High Priest of the family of Aaron, who pos- 
sesses a very ancient copy of the Pentateuch 
and also priestly vestments as prescribed by 
the Law of Moses, which he uses on festive oc- 
casions, especially at the offering of the paschal 
lambs at the Old Testament Pasch. 

The Samaritans keep this great feast not by 
banquets in their own houses as the Jews, but 
on Mount Garizim, a little below the ruins of 
their temple. They hang the lambs on strong 
beams over a fire, which they light in a deep 
ditch, so that all are roasted at the same time, 
not very evenly, some parts being burnt others 
underdone. The roasted meat is then distribut- 
ed amongst those present, the remnants are 
thrown into the pit to be burnt, and then the 
pit is filled up until next year. When on a 
Whit Monday we visited the mountain we still 
found traces of the ashes round the mound of 
the filled up ditch. 


At the foot of the mountain a little distance 
south of Sichem is the ancient Jacob’s well, now 
in the precincts of an unfinished Greek Church. 
Here our Lord was sitting whilst his disciples 
had gone to the town to buy food, and here he 
ad the Samaritan woman, made Himself 
known to her as the Messiah, and spoke to her 
of the “Living Water” He was going to give, 
and of the worship of God” in “spirit and in 
truth,” which would neither be performed in 
the temple of J erusalem, nor on Mount Garizim. 
She was astonished at our Lord’s condescen- 
sion, because he did not despise the Samaritans 


like most of His Jewish brethren, and she was 
moved to repentance by his gentle reproach of 
her sinful state, and finally she made him come 
and preach to her townspeople, who heard the 
new Teacher with reverence. The seed which 
the Savior then spread blossomed in Samaria 
at the very time when the Jews in Jerusalem 
had in their hatred against Christ procured the 
heavenly crown for the deacon and first Chris- 
tian martyr, Saint Stephen, by stoning him to 
death. 

The general persecution of the Christians 
of Jerusalem, which broke out after the judi- 
cial murder of Saint Stephen, drove the other 
famous deacon and missionary, Saint Philip, 
to Samaria. The inhabitants believed his words, 
and he was thus able through baptizing them to 
fulfil our Lord’s promise concerning the “liv- 
ing” and life-giving “water.” As he could not 
give Confirmation, the Prince of the Apostles 
and the favorite disciple of the Savior came to 
Samaria to administer the Sacrament of 
strength. As they were accustomed in Jerusa- 
lem daily to break the Bread of Life in the Holy 
Mass, it is certain that they did the same also 
at Samaria. In this way the second promise 
of our Lord of the worship “in spirit and in 
truth” was also fulfilled at Samaria. It was a 
worship in “spirit,” because it was not an of- 
fering of the flesh of dead animals, as of old, 
but the sacrifice of the Lamb who was indeed 
slain, but being quickened by His Spirit at the 
resurrection, can no more die; it was a wor- 
ship in “truth,” for here was the true victim, 
predestined from all eternity, of which all the 
ancient victims were but types and shadows, 
which as the poet-theologian sings in the “Lau- 
da Sion,” were “driven away by the full truth.” 
It is permissible to presume, that our Lord’s 
own convert, the widow of Sichem, was also 
baptized and privileged to be present at the 
holy Masses celebrated by the Apostles. If she 
was, how she must have been gratefully and 
joyfully amazed at this fulfilment surpassing 
all her expectation, and how she must have 
uttered from a loving and devout heart not in 
our words but in her own: “BLESSED BE JESUS 
IN THE Most HOLY SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR.” 


The Supplicant 
NANCY BUCKLEY 


Weary He stood outside my door 
And this His quest: 

“I have grown footsore and I now 
Crave rest. 

I would abide with you if there 

Is room within.”.... 

No room. My heart was tenanted 
By sin. 
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A Great 


Layman 


FLORENCE GILMORE 


HE heroes of the World War are held in 

high honor, but almost forgotten are men, 
equaliy heroic, who fought and bled in the com- 
paratively unimportant struggles which fol- 
lowed fast upon one another during the nine- 
teenth century. Such a one was General de 
Sonis: an ardent patriot, an able officer, a de- 
voted father, and above all things else, a loyal 
follower of Christ, his King. France can boast 
of a no greater layman than he; 
his native land few still remember him, and in 
America his name is almost unknown. 


Louis Gaston de Sonis was born, in 1825, in 
the beautiful Island of Guadeloupe, where his 
soldier-father was stationed at the time. His 
early childhood was ideally happy, but the boy 
was only seven years of age when its first heavy 
shadow fell over his life. Captain de Sonis was 
recalled to France; his wife could not leave 
Guadeloupe at the moment, for her feeble old 
father lived there, and was very dependent upon 
her; so it was sadly decided that the Captain 


should take the three eldest children with him, 
leaving the two youngest and their mother in 
Guadeloupe, as long as the aged father’s health 
might make such an arrangement necessary. 


Thus, at the age of seven years, was Gaston 


separated from his mother. He never saw her 
again. His grandmother agreed to keep house 
in Paris for her son and the children until the 
family could be reunited. Two lonely years 
passed before Mme. de Sonis wrote joyfully that 
her father’s health had greatly improved and 
she was preparing to sail for France. The hap- 
piness which this news brought was shattered 
by the letter which quickly followed it: Mme. 
de Sonis had sickened with fever and was dead. 


The grandmother could not longer remain in 
Paris to care for the children, so the little girls 
returned to Gaudeloupe to be the consolation of 
the relatives there, and poor, little, broken- 
hearted Gaston was sent to the college of Stan- 
islaus. In boarding schools his life was to be 
spent until he was grown; but, dearly as he 
loved his own people and was to love the home- 
nest which, later, he builded for himself, the 
years at college were happy ones. One of his 
school friends, writing of him as he was at this 
time, said, 

“De Sonis was the most agreeable of com- 
panions, toward whom one felt drawn at once 
and for life. There was nothing extraordinary 
about him, but a great sweetness and dignity, 
together with an admirable simplicity. The 


but even in’ 


charm was in his character, which won aj 
hearts. His piety was genuine and strong 
yet modest and gentle. Physically, he was tall 
well-grown, rather graceful than strong, with 
delicnte features and limbs, and a singularly 
high-bred and aristocratic bearing. He g. 
celled in all our games, especially at the ménage 
where we were taught riding and equitatiop, 
The courage and calm with which he rode, 
difficult horse, and the way in which he cop. 
quered all difficulties, pointed out the futur 
cavalry officer and the hero of many battles” 


A wholly unexpected tragedy was destined tp 
make a man of the youth before he was twenty 
years of age. On a certain morning, during on 
of the rare times that all the members of the 
family were together, the Commandant de So 
nis announced that he was going that day tp 
La Fléche to place the younger boy, Theobald, 
at school there. He promised to return afters 
day or two, and the good-byes were merrily 
said, with many jesting compliments on the new 
uniform which the father was wearing for the 
first time. The next morning came the news: 
“Your father is very ill; he had to stop a 
Bordeaux, and is in bed there.” A friend lett 
his carriage, and Gaston and his sisters reachel 
their father’s side that evening. He had hada 
terrible hemorrhage, and a second followed it 
soon after their arrival. There was no hop 
that he could live. The last sacraments wer 
administered, and the kind and loving fathe 
breathed his last a few hours later. 


The five orphans had neither close relatives 
home, nor fortune. The funeral was hardy 
over when Gaston received notice that he hai 
been admitted to the military college of St. Or 
and must report at once. It was hastily decide 
that his sisters should go to relatives in Guade 
loupe, and they set out without delay. Thus,it 
less than one week, was the family robbed of its 
protector, and the young people were widely 
—* never again to live under the sam 
roof. 

The military college of St. Cyr was brazetly 
irreligious when Gaston de Sonis entered it 
Only ten or twelve of the students were pra 
tical Catholics, and they could receive the Sa 
raments only secretly, and when they wet 
away from the school. This state of affairs ¥8 
a trial to Gaston, but he loved his studies ail 
burned to be a soldier, so there was much in 
life that interested and attracted him. Ve 
quickly he earned the love and respect of lis 
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fellow students, who called him, “Eleve d’elite” ; 
his professors showed their esteem by promot- 
ing him rapidly. 

Named to serve in the cavalry, he was over- 
joyed, for no man ever loved horses better than 
did he. The appointment necessitated his leav- 
ing St. Cyr for Saumur, from which he gradu- 
ated some years later, with the reputation of 
being the best cavalry officer in the college. 

It was in 1848 that young de Sonis received 
hiscommission; and a few months later he be- 
gan his military career in the town of Castres. 
As the regiment entered the city the young lieu- 
tenant rode in front; beside him was the of- 
ficer who was relinquishing the command into 
hishands. As they passed through the streets, 
this officer pointed out places of interest, and 
told De Sonis something about the people of 
Castres. Calling attention to a beautiful house, 
he remarked that it was the home of a promi- 
nent lawyer who had a charming daughter. At 
this moment the young lady—Aglais Roger— 
stepped out on the balcony to watch the passing 
of the troops, and De Sonis was instantly at- 
tracted by her. Mademoiselle Roger admitted 
afterward that she had noticed the tall and dis- 
tinguished-looking officer. Some weeks later 
the two young people met at the home of 
friends; and soon they were deeply in love with 
each other. Agilais Roger was only seventeen 
years of age; yo de Sonis twenty-three, 
so M. and Mme. Roger said that they were too 
young to be married: they must wait. But at 
the end of one year their objection was with- 
drawn, and the two were quietly married. 

From that day until the General’s death, thir- 
ty-eight years later, their home life—frequently 
interrupted by military campaigns—was ideal- 
ly beautiful, ideally happy. The husband and 
wife lived “each for the other and both for 
God,” through all the joys and sorrows that the 
long years brought. And the joys were many 
and deep; the sorrows correspondingly heavy. 

During the early years of their married life 
Lieutenant de Sonis was stationed in France, 
but'in 1854 he was made Captain, and sent to 
Algeria; and until after the close of the Fran- 
co-Prussian war, his life was a series of dif- 
ficult and dangerous campaigns which entailed 
frequent separation from his family. When- 
ever it was possible he sent for his wife and 
children, but there were many times when it 
would have been foolhardy to have taken them 
to the garrisons in which he was stationed: 
outposts of the desert where the heat was al- 
most unbearable, cholera a constant menace, 
and the food both poor and scarce. 

As a soldier M. de Sonis distinguished him- 


again and again for bravery, the main- 
tenance of discipline, and knowledge of the 


science of warfare. Knowing well that any dis- 
play of religious faith would be ridiculed by his 
fellow officers and held against him by his su- 
periors, he was first, last, and always, a most 
devout Catholic. When it was at all possible 
he heard Mass daily, received the Sacraments 
often, and made frequent visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament. He seized every opoprtunity to per- 
suade his soldiers to practice the Faith which 
almost all of them either neglected or scorned. 
Although he had no income except his pay, and 
a large family to support, he was generous to 
the poor, not only in loving service, but in the 
giving of food, clothing, and money. 


After five years of active warfare in Algeria 
Captain de Sonis took part in the Italian cam- 
paign against Austria, and at its close was dec- 
orated for valor; then, without any respite, he 
was ordered to Morocco, where the Arabs were 
giving the French government serious trouble. 
He was kept in Africa until the eve of the Fran- 
co-Prussian war: eleven years of dangerous 
and difficult work, which won for him the rank 
of Colonel and the Cross of an officer of the 
Legion of Honor. ' 


During those crowded years M. de Sonis was 
devoted, not only to his military duties, but to 
the Christian education of the twelve children 
with whom God had blessed him and his gentle 
wife. Of these, two died in early childhood, but 
the others he carried in his heart, and in his 
prayers, every hour of the day. One daughter 
became a religious of the Sacred Heart; and 
his three eldest sons, young though they were, 
served with distinction in the disastrous war of 
1870, which broke or almost—broke—the val- 
iant heart of France. 


When war was declared against Prussia M. 
de Sonis was made General, and was put in 
command of the seventeenth army corps. All 
the world knows the story of the defeats which 
the ill-equipped, poorly-disciplined French ar- 
mies suffered in every phase of that short war. 
At the battle of Loigny M. de Sonis displayed 
fine generalship and admirable courage. Of the 
outcome of that day he himself related how, 
toward evening, 

“I was wounded by a ball in the thigh, and 
could no longer sit my horse. I cried to my 
aide-de-camp, ‘Take me in your arms. I am 
done for today’; and he laid me on the ground. 
—Having unsaddled my horse, who, poor beast, 
had been riddled with balls, two officers placed 
my saddle under my heard and then left me. I 
was there alone, unable to move, stretched on 
the snowy ground.—A German soldier came 
and looked at me—a Good Samaritan. Seizing 
my hand, he pressed it with real sympathy, ex- 
claiming, ‘Comrade!’ It was, perhaps, the only 
word he knew in French; but he said it ina 
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tone which went to my heart. Leaning over me 
he gave me some drops of brandy which were 
in his gourd. I had had nothing to eat for 
twenty-four hours. Very carefully he replaced 
my head on my saddle, and covered me with a 
cloak which was lying near. I tried to express 
my gratitude; but, finding that he did not un- 
derstand me, I could only point to heaven and 
pray to Our Lord to reward him.” As soon as 
the general was taken to a hospital, he asked 
the chaplain to say a Mass for this man’s inten- 
tion. 

Night fell, and still no one else went near 
the suffering hero. Hour after hour he lay 
alone, weak and bleeding, and praying cease- 
lessly. As he wrote long afterward, “Toward 
eleven o’clock snow began to fall in big, heavy 
flakes. It continued to fall, and my blood con- 
tinued to flow, but I did not suffer. I was filled 
with peace and interior consolation. 

“About seven o’clock in the morning I heard 
voices which sounded French, and called for 
help; but the men went away, and once more I 
abandoned- myself to the will of God. It was 
ten o’clock when I heard other voices more dis- 
tinctly and close to me. I lifted my right arm 
and waved it, and called with all my might. At 
last, the Abbé Batard saw the movement and 
hastened to my side.” 


Two hours more dragged by, before the Abbé 
and his companions succeeded in borrowing a 


stretcher from the Prussians. They laid M. de 
Sonis upon it, as gently as they could, and car- 
ried him to the presbytery at Loigny. “They 
placed me on that bed of agony,” the General 
wrote, “and what I suffered when they moved 
me is not to be described.” At every jolt he 
murmured, “Oh my Divine Master! my good 
Master! Thou didst suffer more than this for 
me!” 

It was found necessary to amputate General 
de Sonis’s leg, and to operate upon the other 
foot, because it had been very badly frozen. 
His suffering was intense, not only during the 
long weeks that he was bedridden, but through- 
out the seventeen years of life that remained 
to him. In time he become able to ride a horse 
and daily to spend hours in the saddle—with 
what agony to his often bleeding, sometimes ab- 
scessed stump only those nearest to him ever 
knew. 

And not physical pain alone, but every sort 
of humiliation became his portion. Acclaimed 
a hero in the days immediately following the 
war, year after year he was given less and less 
important commands. His infirmity told against 
him; still more did his outspoken Catholicity. 
Warned by a friend that he compromised him- 
self by taking part in public processions of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and other devotions of the 


kind, the General exclaimed, “(Compromise my- 
self! Thank God, that was done long ago! 
At length, when France decreed the expulsion 
of the religious orders, and detailed the army to 
carry out the sentence, General de Sonis re 
signed rather than have even an indirect part 
in such impious work. 

It is not easy to say enough in praise of g9 
truly great a man. In a viciously irreligious 
atmosphere he lived the life of a religious—even 
of a saint: heroic in his mortification, assidu- 
ous in prayer, habitually giving to God all that 
He asked, and more. Even during the most 
wearisome campaigns he kept rigidly every fast 
prescribed by the Church; and at all times his 
fare was most abstemious. “A potato is quite 
enough for me; I have the stomach of an 
ostrich,” he would say laughingly at the end of 
a long day in the saddle. 

The officer, who was his chief of staff in 
Morocco, wrote some lines regarding him, which 
make the man the more lovable for showing that 
he had an impetuous temper to contend with: 

“M. de Sonis left upon me the impression of 
being one of the most courteous gentlemen | 
have ever known. He always received me with 
a kindliness and a charm of manner which went 
to my heart. I had to go to him every morning 
to hear his orders and transmit them to the 
camp, after which I saw to their execution. 
When things went wrong he was very much an- 
noyed, and his first words showed it, although 
they were always perfectly courteous. Over. 
coming this first impulse to annoyance or anxi- 
ety, he would change his tone; and I noticed 
that he always glanced at something behind his 
desk. Becoming curious, one day I looked be- 
hind the writing table, and there I saw a cr- 
cifix! It was a look at that which restored his 
sweetness and peace of mind.” 

Another of the General’s officers wrote con- 
cerning him, “He was very young in character, 
loving the youngest among us, taking real in- 
terest in us, and encouraging us in every way. 
He liked to see us well dressed and smart, and 
particular as to our uniforms. He loved good 
horses, too, and was an excellent judge of 
them.” 

After the amputation of his leg General de 
Sonis’s health failed gradually. Early in 1887 
he began to suffer greatly, but with edifying 
patience; and on the feast of the Assumption, 
of that year, he died. He had directed that he 
should be buried like any other poor man, and 
his grave marked with a simple stone bearing 
the words, “Soldier of Christ.” They laid him 
to rest in Paris, but later the body was taken 
to Loigny, where he had so signally distin- 
guished himself and had suffered so intensely. 
On his coffin were placed his uniform, his swo 
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his decorations, and a banner stained with his 
plod; and close beside it knelt eight of his 
children, two daughters and six sons, of whom 
four were in uniform. The Bishop of Angers 
preached the sermon, concluding with these 
words, “His was a life indeed great, both before 
God and before men.” 


Benjamin Franklin 


MAUDE GARDNER 


MONG the thousands of people who each 

day walk down Pennsylvania Avenue, the 
famous thoroughfare of Washington, D. C., 
with its spaces and parks at short intervals, 
caused by the angular intersection of other 
streets, many stop for a minute in front of 
Plassman’s statue of Benjamin Franklin, which 
was presented to our National Capital some 
years ago by Stilson Hutchins, an aditor and 
writer of wide reputation. This statue, which 
stands at the intersection of Tenth Street, and 
near the national bank which bears his name, 
represents Benjamin Franklin in his court 
dress as Minister to the Court of France, and is 
the work of the sculptor, J. Jouvenal. 

Printer, Philanthropist, Patriot, Philosopher, 
are the four words inscribed on the different 
sides of this memorial, but others might have 
been added for this great American was also 
an author, statesman, inventor, diplomat; in 
fact the United States has produced no other 
citizen who has distinguished himself in so 
many fields of endeavor or ventured on so many 
different careers to work them out so success- 
fully. 

The house where Benjamin Franklin was 
born on January 17, 1706, in the city of Boston, 
Massachusetts, is no longer standing, but the 
Old South Meeting House, just opposite his 
birthplace on Milk Street, to which he was car- 
ried as a baby to be baptized, is still an object 
of great interest and one of the beloved land- 
marks of the-famous old Colonial city. 

In the days of Benjamin Franklin’s boyhood 
there were no electric lights, no gas, not even 
kerosene lamps, candles being the only means 
of furnishing light and it was in the business of 
making candles that Benjamin’s father was en- 
gaged. There were seventeen children in the 
family, Benjamin having fourteen brothers and 
sisters older than himself and two younger; so 
that the father found it hard work, indeed, to 
feed and clothe so many growing youngsters, 
and as soon as his children were old enough 
they were encouraged to learn some useful trade 
80 that they might be able to take care of them- 
selves. Young Benjamin loved books and study 

r than anything else, but he, too, had to 
g0 to work after only two years of school and 


for a number of years the little lad, whose name 
was to brighten the pages of American History 
as one of its greatest characters, melted tallow 
in his father’s shop, molded candles, and ran 
errands. 

One of Josiah Franklin’s older sons had 
learned the printing business and, now that he 
had a shop of his own, it was thought a good 
plan to apprentice Benjamin to him, he to live 
in his brother’s house, receive his board and 
clothing for a number of years but no wages, 
but if he did well at the end of his apprentice- 
ship, he could set up a shop of his own and be 
his own master. The printing office appealed 
far more to the book-loving boy than the work 
of candle making had done and his love for 
reading increased to such an extent that he 
finally made an agreement with his brother to 
eat no meat or fish, the most expensive items 
on the household bill of fare, so that he might 
have a little money to buy some books. 


But there came a time when James Franklin 
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and his young apprentice brother did not get 
on very well together and Benjamin, with the 
proceeds from the sale of his beloved books, 
which he had collected, took passage on one of 
the many vessels that left the Boston harbor for 
New York. But in the big city on the Hudson 
no work could be found for the printer lad so 
he sailed again for Philadelphia, but a violent 
storm overtook the boat enroute and at Amboy 
on the coast of New Jersey, the passengers, 
wet, hungry and seasick, were landed, and Ben- 
jamin Franklin started out alone to walk the 
long distance to Burlington. It took him two 
days to make the journey—a long lonely road 
it was, with but few signs of human habita- 
tion—but the brave young journeyman printer 
trudged manfully on and on until he finally 
reached the old town and found a boat ready 
to sail down the river to Philadelphia. 


It was about 9 o’clock on a Sunday morning 
of October in 1723 that Benjamin Franklin, 
whose name was to be thereafter linked with 
Penn’s City of Brotherly Love, landed at Mar- 
ket Street Wharf, a hungry, mud-stained, tired 
boy of seventeen, with only one dollar in his 
pocket, but with that wonderful asset of thrift 
and self-reliance which he had been taught in 
his Boston home and so with a heart full of 
courage he walked boldly up the street until 
the appetizing odors from a baker shop remind- 
ed him that he had had no breakfast. Out of 
the pittance in his pocket he bought three rolls 
of bread, and with one under each arm, while 
he ate the third, he continued his journey, while 
Deborah Reed, the girl who was destined to be- 
come his wife, stood in her father’s doorway 
and laughed at his grotesque appearance, little 
dreaming of the brilliant future that lay in 
store for the awkward, ungainly lad or of its 
interest to her. 

There were only two printing shops in the 
city of Philadelphia at this time but in one of 
these young Franklin secured work the next 
day after his arrival. This position he held for 
five years, gaining in the meantime the skill 
and experience which were to prove of inesti- 
mable worth to him in the years to come. His 
thrift, industry and sober habits were eventu- 
ally rewarded and Benjamin Franklin had a 
shop of his own; Deborah Read was his wife, 
and the boy, who had janded in Philadelphia a 
few years previous penniless, friendless, and 
unknown, began to make his way in the world. 


From this time forth his rise was rapid. He 
secured a contract for printing all the paper 
money for the colony; he bought out a news- 
paper, and in 1732 commenced to publish “Poor 
Richard’s Almanac,” with its common-sense 
proverbs, its quaint sayings and its useful hints, 
which are household words to this day. And 
he practiced to the letter all the truths that he 


preached in his homely advice, such as “4 
penny saved is a penny made,” “God helps 
those who help themselves,” and “One today js 
worth two tomorrows.” So well did he succegj 
in a financial way that by the time he was for. 
ty-two years old he was able to retire from ae. 
tual business with a fine fortune, but he did not 
cease work, for the city, the colony, and the ep. 
tire country began to call upon him for help, 


He was now one of the leading citizens of 
Philadelphia and it was through his influence 
that a system of paid police protection was 
adopted, that streets were paved, that the first 
free library in the world was established and 
that a college and hospital were founded. Then, 
too, he became deeply interested in electricity 
and in his forty-fifth year proved that lightning 
and electricity were the same thing, which gave 
him world-renowned fame. 

Then came the long revolutionary struggle 
and from the very beginning Benjamin Frank. 
lin was an unflinching patriot. He was a men- 
ber of the First Continental Congress which 
protested against England’s treatment of her 
American Colonies and decided in favor of war. 
When the Second Continental Congress met, 
Franklin was among its members and he helped 
to draft the Declaration of Independence and 
was one of its immortal signers. To further 
show a practical proof of his patriotism he in- 
vested all his ready money in the continental 
—_ whose repayment was extremely improb- 
able. 

In the midst of the great struggle for inde 
pendence, it was found necessary to send some 
inan to Europe to plead our cause—someone 
who could tell the story of the down-trodden 
colonists so well that needed money and troops 
would be sent to our aid. Although Benjamin 
Franklin was by this time an old man past 
seventy years of age, he was the one selected 
to go and in his simple suit of brown made in 
the colonial fashion, with no airs or style about 
him, but with wit, genius and dignity he be 
came to the American cause in the old world 
what Washington was in the new. So well did 
he tell his story at the Court of France that the 
king made a treaty with the American Colonies 
and immediately ships, soldiers, and supplies 
were crossing the Atlantic to help in the fight 
for liberty, and it is doubtful if the colonies 
could ever have succeeded but for the timely 
aid of France. 

Soon after his return to America, Benjamin 
Franklin aided in drawing up the Constitution 
of the United States, and he lived to see this 
new constitution go into operation with Wash- 
ington as President. Pennsylvania honored its 
great citizen by electing him President for three 
successive years and all of this salary of set 
thousand dollars he gave to benevolent objects. 
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His death on April 17, 1790, brought universal 
sorrow to the whole land, for the name of Ben- 
jamin Franlkin was loved and revered next to 
that of Washington. 

The city of Philadelphia treasures the mem- 
ory of her greatest citizen and his grave on 
Arch Street is the mecca for thousands of pa- 
triotic Americans who yearly make a pilgrim- 
age to the sacred spot where the great philoso- 
pher, statesman and sage found his last rest- 
ing place, and the erection of the beautiful stat- 
ue on the principal thoroughfare of the capital 
of the nation, which he aided so materially in 
founding, was a worthy tribute to a great and 


good man. 
Seeing Your Child’s 
Viewpoint 


WARFIELD WEBB 


VER-INDULGENCE is the bane of the 

present age. We are given to granting the 
wishes and anticipating the desires of the child 
to such an extent that we are making it harder 
all the time to gain that much needed control 
that is to be considered so vital in after life. 
If we are not careful the results of this self- 
gratification will work evil to many who may 
not as yet be aware of the danger ahead. 

One does not have to be either too strict or 
too liberal in order that he may gain the mas- 
tery of his child. The most devoted of parents 
can at once be strict and at the same time in- 
dulgent enough to permit the child greater or 
less freedom, but at the same time keep be- 
fore the mind the importance of supervision. 
If you love your child, correct it, is the injunc- 
tion of the bible to parents and guardians. So 
we can see that the greater the love the more 
particular shall we become that the child does 
not step from the path of rectitude. 

By over-indulgence, of course, is meant that 
excess that is sometimes seen in many cases to 
day. The tendency of the age is to grant every 
whim and wish of the child. There has been 
too much laxity in the important part that the 
parent should exercise over the control of the 
child. And still the child has his rights. He 
should be given that measure of consideration 
that is justly due him. He often has rights that 
are not always respected, because we are apt to 
think of the child as one whose voice and opin- 
lons are not of moment. In this way they are 
often misunderstood, and the result is that there 
will be disappointments, heartaches and many 
saddened hours that could be just as well and 
even better be avoided where a little exercise 
is taken into consideration. 

There is a happy medium that can and should 


be sought whereby the child will be given his 
just dues and where his opinion will be listened 
to with all that it demands and deserves. But 
some people, both parents and guardians, are 
so afraid they will offend the sensibilities of the 
child that they are absolutely in agony lest they 
too strenuously oppose the wishes of the youth. 

If we understand that the value of age, of 
judgment of the best of all teachers, experience, 
counts for anything at all, then we must give 
consideration to the significance of the value of 
our own opinion in so far as the child is con- 
cerned. We make a mistake often to allow the 
child to override our own better judgment and 
to permit him to assume that he knows far 
more than we, notwithstanding our years of 
discretion and ripe experience. It is true that 
the voice of the child should be heard on many 
occasions, and his opinion given sufficient at- 
tention to allow its value to be so regarded. But 
we make the error on many occasions of grant- 
ing too much to the viewpoint of the child. 

If we go to the other extreme and say that 
the child has no opinion or no voice in any mat- 
ter, we are doing him an injustice. He should 
be encouraged and even urged to express his 
views on certain occasions and on topics in 
which he is vitally interested. In this way he 
is encouraged to think more deeply and to look 
into matters with a more painstaking manner. 
The old idea that the child should be seen and 
not heard is passed. But let us not forget that 
at the same time the voice of the child can be- 
come so loud, and at times does, that the voices 
of his elders are not even heard. 

But one of the worst evils to day is noted in 
the eagerness of many parents to grant the de- 
sires of the child without due consideration of 
the after effects. Even the grown-up can be- 
come surfeited with an overabundance of the 
condiments and amusements of life. He, too, 
can be made mentally, and at times physically, 
ill by being permitted too much laxity in his 
desires for self-indulgence. If this is true of 
the adult, why not also of the child? Some of 
us seem to forget that there is a limit to what 
the child should have, and that it is a crime to 
deny him his slightest wish. Do we not often 
see the evil that follows from this want of a 
keener appreciation of the significance of child 
government? 

It does become more difficult for those who 
are really in dead earnest about controlling 
their children on account of the example that 
is noted on all sides. If the child sees another 
with something that he feels he should have, it 
is more difficult to impress him with the cost, 
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or the uselessness, or the danger, or, in fact, 
many other good and logical reasons why it is 
best for his own welfare that he be denied it. 
There is where the judgment of the child is 
often wrong, and it is sometimes true that the 
opinion of the parent is not always much more 
weighty if we are to judge by the actions of 
some of the latter. 

The viewpoint of your child is such that he 
should be given a hearing. He has a right to 
be listened to with at least a measure of con- 
sideration, but this must not supplant your own 
right to render an opinion or even a decision. 
As his rightful guardian you must see that he 
is trained to live a moral life, and to prevent 
anything that will tend to injure him physical- 
ly. The fear that some parents seem to enter- 
tain is that they will do their child an injustice 
by not permitting his will to hold sway, when 
the very eagerness that they profess to exercise 
is the stumbling block over which many children 
come to their ruin. 

Make your children your confidants. Seek 
to inculcate in their minds the value that your 
opinion should have with them. It is a difficult 
thing to make the impression one should when 
the temptations, the laxity, the prominence that 
is given to the voice and opinion of the child is 
so much to the forefront today. For those who 
would make a worthwhile effort in this direc- 
tion, the labor becomes one that is sometimes an 
almost thankless undertaking, or so it seems. 


Set for School 


INDIANA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


OST of the dread that is possessed at the 

opening of school each fall over the fact 
that little Willie and sister Sue may be in close 
contact with contagious disease can be eliminat- 
ed if parents take proper pre-school precau- 
tions. For the most part, “getting set for 
school” means having your own Willie or your 
own Sue in physical shape so he or she can car- 
ry on to the best advantage mentally. 

Before entering school in the fall, each child 
should have a physical examination to make 
sure that he has no defects such as diseased 
tonsils, adenoids, decayed teeth, impaired hear- 
ing, faulty vision, and that he is immune from 
diphtheria, smallpox, and typhoid fever. 

According to Hygeia, the health magazine 
published by the American Medical Association, 
splendid health programs have been worked out 
for babies of one to two years of age and our 
school programs are being rapidly improved, 
but relatively little is being done for children 
between the ages of two and six years. “This 


is the neglected age,” says Hygeia, aud conse- 
quently many children enter school unfit to prof- 





it by its opportunities and unable to cope sye. 
cessfully with the strain of its new and untried 
experiences. 

The child takes his body as well as his ming 
to school, and the proper functioning of the 
mind is in direct proportion to the well-being 
of the body. 

Clothing, books, and other equipment which 
are necessary for a child’s admission to school 
are not nearly so important as a thorough ip- 
— of the child’s physical and mental equip. 
ment. 

The best treatment for diseased tonsils and 
adenoids is removal perhaps. The eyes should 
be examined by an oculist and glasses provided 
if they are found necessary. The teeth should 
be examined and cared for by a dentist. The 
ears should be examined and the hearing tested, 

No school child should have an enlarged thy- 
roid gland or goitre. This is caused in most in- 
stances by a lack of iodine in the water and 
food. This enlargement usually develops be 
tween the ages of ten and thirteen, and can be 
prevented in most cases by the administration 
of a minute dose of iodine each week during 
the school year. If goitre has developed, appro- 
priate treatment should be given as it is more 
easily cured during the early years of life. 

School children are more apt to contract con- 
tagious diseases because of their close associa- 
tion. This is another reason why the school 
child should be physically fit, and thereby less 
susceptible to disease. Medical science has dem- 
onstrated that smallpox, and diphtheria are ab- 
solutely preventable and every child should be 
protected against these diseases before school 
begins. In the case of smallpox, this is accom- 
plished by vaccination, and in diphtheria, toxin- 
antitoxin is given. 


Desert Love 
(Continued from page 211) 


They missed the bride—the fair-haired 
Spanish bride, whose golden hair had come 
down through the ages in singularly blessed 
children—born for great joys and triumphs. 
They sought her—and found her in the chapel, 
lying prone, a dagger in her breast, the steps 
made crimson by her blood. Her jewels—for 
which she bartered her soul, for in this country 
of superstition all knew she was promised to 
Pedro, and retributive justice would overtake 
her for jilting him—shone out in the chalk- 
white moonlight of the southern night. Gn the 
altar, above her, were the lilies she had gath- 
ered that day, their slender mauve stems wait- 
ing to pencil her story at eternity’s edge. 


O Jesus, help me to make You Friend to all 
my friends. 
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Notes of Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—Is the moon lopsided? The theory is suggested 
that the moon is not exactly round, though the varia- 
tions from a perfect circle are too small for detection 
through a telescope. The reason given is that the 
shadow of the moon, as observed in the eclipse of the 
sun January 24, came in advance of the calculated 
time. A very slight bulge in the moon would explain 
the differences in time. 

—Hidden defects in rails have often caused serious 
railroad wrecks. A simple instrument, called the mag- 
netic defectoscope, will test a rail in one or two minutes 
for the internal faults. A magnet is slipped along the 
rail to be tested. The part of the rail under the in- 
strument becomes a magnet by induction, the intensity 
of the magnetic field varying with the character of the 
steel. These variations of magnetic strength in turn 
induce a current of electricity sufficiently strong to 
make a permanent record on a recording chart. Trans- 
verse fissures, collections of impurities, even differences 
in the hardness in the steel can be detected. 

—Is there too much intelligence testing? In an ad- 
dress before the American Psychiatric Association, Dr. 
H. W. Potter condemned certain excesses in attempting 
to reduce human intelligence,» human behavior, and 
human beings in general, to mathematical quotients. 
A failure in a mental test may be due to a cause other 
than a deficient mentality. Among such possible caus- 
es are, emotional or temperamental instability, worry, 
glandular disorders, and environment. 

—Five fingers may handle five leaves,—is a safe 
rule to distinguish the innocent Virginia creeper from 
a similar plant, poison ivy. Poison ivy has but three 
leaves. It produces redness, itching, and blisters on 
the skin.—the degree of suffering varying in different 
persons. There has always been much dispute as to 
how the plant poisons a person. Some authorities 
ascribe the evil effects to a heavy oil, others to a resin, 
an acid, or a dozen other things. Dr. James McNair, 
of the University of Chicago, has finally extracted from 
the leaves a gummy brown substance that is very 
poisonous. Experiments with this poison have led to a 
simple remedy for poison ivy. Ferric chlorid, 5 per 
cent solution in a half-and-half mixture of alcohol and 
water, or glycerin and water, applied before or im- 
mediately after contact with the plant, is said to pre- 
vent all evil effects. A strong solution of ferrous sul- 
phate in water-alcohol is also efficient. A third remedy 
Suggested by J. F. Couch, a chemist of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, is a solution of potassium per- 
Manganate painted over the infected area. Mr. Couch 
holds that infection is caused not only by oil but also by 
Some other unknown means, volatile, and capable of 
acting at a distance. 

—Two new motor fuels are announced from Ger- 
many. One is a gas to be used instead of gasoline on 


Zeppelin airships. The advantage is said to be in a 
saving of weight, the new gas being about as heavy as 
air. The other fuel is an artificial gasoline, produced 
from hydrogen -and carbon monoxide, under pressure 
and in the presence of special substances known as 
catalysts. The process is too expensive to compete with 
present day gasoline, and only suggests a possible 
source for supply when crude oil is exhausted. 

—Diabetes, populary known as a kidney disease, is 
due to trouble in the pancreas. The pancreas has been 
found to produce a “hormone,” that is, a product added 
to the blood at one place, but having important effects 
elsewhere. This particular hormone from the pancreas 
acts on the sugar in the body, changing it into energy 
products. If the hormone be absent, the sugar passes 
through the body unchanged, excreted by the kidneys. 
For more than thirty years man sought a preparation 
from the pancreas that would act as a medicine in dia- 
betes. This was finally obtained from peculiar cell 
groups in the pancreas, known as the islands of Langer- 
hans. The Latin word for island is insula, hence the 
new product was called “insulin.” The insulin must 
be injected through the skin, and under proper ad- 
ministration, the healthful effects for a diabetic person 
are marvelous. 

—Bacteria in the intestines—are they helpful or in- 
jurious? At present it seems wise to take the conserva- 
tive view that while the presence of the bacteria con- 
fers no positive benefit, the organism has adapted itself 
under usual conditions to neutralize their injurious 
action. 

—A Catholic writer in the Allgemeine Rundschau of 
Munich, quoted in Preuss’ Fortnightly Review, has the 
following concerning Einstein’s theory and Scholastic 
Philosophy. “If the relativity theory does not contra- 
dict the established laws of modern physics, neither does 
it run counter to the principles of Scholastic Philoso- 
phy....The Scholastic doctrine of matter and form 
seems to receive a new and more tangible content. The 
rigid concept of matter, which is the source of serious 
difficulties especially in the Scholastic speculations con- 
cerning the transfiguration of the body after death, is 
softened by the new theory, and matter, conceived as 
essentially a form of energy, is elevated to the rank 
of a preliminary stage of the future form of energy. 
Consequently, while it raises new problems, the Ein- 
stein theory contains nothing which would compel us to 
reject it for philosophical or dogmatic reasons.” 


“APPLIED” SCIENCE 


—tThe latest hit for the auto is—the telephone pole. 

—A good relief for a gardener is a back plaster. 

—tThe poor farmer needs help,—the others do not. 

—Ford cars continue to go down, but their riders go 
up and down. 

—The air mail is not used to pay bills. 
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—A thriller still left is to reach the North Pole in a 
submarine. 

—Another unsung hero is the self-made father work- 
ing his son’s way through college. 

—QOne way to measure the height of a tower with a 
barometer is to lower the instrument by a string and 
then measure the length of the string. 

—It is difficult to determine who is the more prolific 
writer, “Anon” or “Ibid.” “Exchange” also claims a 
high rank. 

—A modern biscuit has oleo instead of butter, cold 
storage eggs, a bit of alum in the flour, and milk pow- 
der. 

—Some pupils learn nothing by merely listening to 
the professor. 

—Some flivvers are called true love since they never 
run smooth. 

—Many things go without saying, but not so the 
gossip’s tongue. 

—One way to silence a neighbor’s loudspeaker is to 
buy it. 

—A free translation often costs. 

—Tommy did not ask his mother to go fishing since 
he wanted to go fishing. 

—It is proposed to add submarines and airships to 
chess to make it tridimensional. Why not add the 
fourth dimension and make it a modern game? 

COLUMBAN Tuuts, O. S. B. 


Miscellaneous 


—Rev. Mother Mary Alphonsa Lathrop, O. S. D., 
daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, the novelist, passed 
to her reward at Rosary Hill Home, Hawthorne, New 
York, on July 9. Mother Alphonsa, who was seventy- 
five years of age at the time of her death, was a convert 
to the Church. In 1871 she was married in London to 
George Parsons Lathrop. Both became Catholics in 
1891. Eight years later Mr. Lathrop died. The widow 
turned her attention to the victims of cancer, but only 
to such as were penniless. These unfortunates had 
no one to look after them. In 1899 she entered religion 
so as to devote the rest of her days to the care of these 
poor incurable cancer sufferers. At the time of her 
death she was superior of the mother house and novi- 
tiate of the Sisters of St. Dominic of the Congregation 
of St. Rose of Lima. The Order has two homes for 
penniless cancer patients that will care for 200 afflicted. 

—Three brothers, all Benedictines and priests, as- 
sisted recently at the wedding of a fourth brother, Mr. 
J. F. Hayes, of Liverpool, England. The Nuptial Mass 
was celebrated by Rev. D. Hayes, O. S. B. 

—Twelve Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, who came 
from Ireland more than half a century ago, all lived to 
celebrate on July 19 at their mother house, Nazareth, 
Kentucky, the golden jubilee of their religious profes- 
sion. Five young men who accompanied them to Amer- 
ica in the long ago all became priests, of whom one is 
the Rt. Rev. James Davis, Bishop of Davenport, Iowa. 
Rev. Richard Davis, brother of the Bishop, is chaplain 
of the Nazareth Convent; Fathers Patrick Walsh, 


Thomas D. Hayes, and F. White, belong to the Dioces 
of Louisville. 

—The Rev. Charles P. Hardeman, of San Francisco, 
recently celebrated the Nuptial Mass of his parents on 
the fortieth anniversary of their wedding. At the time 
of the marriage Mrs. Hardeman was not a Catholic 
Consequently there could be neither Nuptial Mass nor 
nuptial blessing, which is given only in the Mass, Ay 
the mother is now a convert, both Mass and blessing 
were supplied by their priestly son. 

—Pilgrimages are being organized to Assisi to at 
tend the 700th anniversary of the death of St. Francis 
on October 4. 

—Bishop Pascucci, of Trivento, Italy, met a sudden 
death when his automobile was wrecked by a train 
near Pisa. 

—According to reports the Paulist Fathers, who are 
making the experiment of street preaching in Canada 
this summer, are meeting with wonderful success, 

—The Chicago Congregational Extension Society 
recently received a bequest of $11,000,000, which is prob- 
ably the largest sum ever left to a single religious de 
nomination. 

—The magnificent new marble temple of Our Lady 
of Victory, at Lackawanna, New York, has been raised 
by the Holy Father to the rank of a basilica. This is 
the crowning work of the Rt. Rev. Nelson Baker, the 
apostle of charity, who is known throughout the length 
and breath of our land as the father of the homeless 
and fatherless little ones. 

—Mrs. Anna Dowd, of Cohoes, New York, apparent- 
ly in the best of health, died suddenly on July 26 at the 
advanced age of 103. Mrs. Dowd, who was born in 
Ireland in 1823, came to this country eighty years ago. 
Her eldest son, Frank, is 82. Besides Patrick and Wil- 
liam, two other sons, she is survived also by two daugh- 
ters. 

—Rev. Francis Xavier Sutton, for many years a 
noted Passionist missionary, died at Cincinnati on July 
28. Through his missions especially to non-Catholies 
Father Sutton is said to have brought thousands into 
the Church. 

—On the feast of St. Anne, July 26, forty thousand 
pilgrims attended the ceremonies at the famous shrine 
of the saint at Beaupre, Canada, this summer. The 
Redemptorist Fathers, who are in charge, say that 
there were never so many Communions distributed there 
before. 

—At the golden jubilee of the Archconfraternity of 
the Holy Family, at Ennis, Ireland, Bishop Fogarty 
carried the Blessed Sacrament in solemn procession 
through the streets. Music was furnished by six bands. 
Houses along the line of march were gaily decorated 
and the streets were spanned by triumphal arches. 
Twenty thousand persons assisted at the open-air Bene 
diction. 


Benedictine 
—Brother Giles, 0. S. B., of St. Meinrad Abbey, who 


went to Dakota Territory in 1876 to labor among the 
Indians, will on September 30 round out fifty years of 
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toil and privation in faithful service among the Sioux 
Indians. Brother Giles, a Hoosier by birth, first saw 
the light of day at Vincennes, Indiana, on September 17, 
1855. Having gone to St. Meinrad in his youth to con- 
secrate himself to the service of God, he made his reli- 
gious profession as a lay brother on June 24, 1872. 
Four years later, a few months after the Custer Mas- 
saere, we find him among the red skins. Fifty years of 
hardships on the frontier is telling even on the hardiest 
enstitution. Although his health is broken, Brother 
Giles is still able.to assist the missionary at the Fort 
Totten mission on Devils Lake, North Dakota. To fur- 
ther the cause of religion Brother Giles became the mis- 
sion printer. Besides publishing the catechism, a pray- 
er book, hymn book, and bible history in the Sioux 
jongue he printed als6 a monthly in the language of 
the Indian. For many years he was Father Jerome’s 
faithful helper. Since the death of Father Jerome, 
nearly three years ago, Father Ambrose Mattingley, 
0. S. B., has been in charge of the mission. 

—The ninth annual convention of the National Bene- 
dictine Educational Association was held at St. Proco- 
pius College, Lisle, Illinois, from July 3 to 5. 

—The convert Benedictines on the Isle of Caldey, 
who were received into the Church in a body some years 
ago, have been affiliated to the Benedictine confedera- 
tin. Rt. Rev. Erkenwald Egan, O. S. B., Abbot of 
St. Augustine Abbey, Ramsgate, has been appointed 
Apostolic Administrator of St. Samson’s Abbey, Caldey 
Island, South Wales. 

—Rev. Justus Wirth, O. S. B.,“who was recently 
cected coadjutor to the Rt. Rev. Vincent Huber, O. S. 
B,, Abbot of St. Bede Abbey, Peru, Illinois, received 
the solemn abbatial blessing on August 10. 

—The foundation of the Foreign Mission Benedic- 
tines of St. Ottilien, who recently acquired a farm of 
several hundred acres at Newton, New Jersey, will be 
known as the Little Flower Monastery. The com- 
munity chapel contains a relic of the saint. Four priests 
and twelve brothers make up the community at present. 
Rev. Michael Heinlein, O. S. B., who has been in this 
country for some years, is superior. Eventually, as 
funds will permit, a monastery, a seminary for foreign 
missions, and a retreat house will be erected. 

—Einsiedeln, the mother house of St. Meinrad Abbey, 
has sent a colony of priests and brothers to the ancient 
Dominican monastery at Ascona, Canton Tessin, Swit- 
wrland, to reestablish as soon as circumstances will 
permit the college that was formerly conducted there 
by the Salesian Fathers before their expulsion. 

—The Benedictines of St. Leo Abbey, in Florida, are 
putting up a $200,000 dormitory building, which will 
be Spanish in style, 223 feet long, and three stories 
high. Part of the building should be ready for use in 
September. 

—In the solemn procession held at the opening of the 
Benedictine university at Salzburg, Austria, there were 
thirty-three abbots. The Abbot-Primate of the Order 
Rt. Rev. Fidelis von Stotzingen, O. S. B., besides nu- 
merous other Church dignitaries and civil authorities 
Were present also. Abbot Peter Klotz, who officiated, 


wore vestments that were 300 years old. The crosier 
that he carried dated back to 1485, seven years before 
the discovery of America. . 

—Rev. Augustine Osgniach, O. S. B., professor of 
dogmatic theology at St. Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, Wash- 
ington, won the doctorate in philosophy at the State 
University of Washington in June. Father Augustine 
was the first to earn this degree from the University. 

—Cardinal Aidan Gasquet, O. S. B., has presented 
the Holy Father with a copy of the first volume of the 
Book of Genesis, on which he and his ten Benedictine 
collaborators of the Biblical Commission have been 
working for fifteen years. 


Benedictine Chronicle and Review 
Dom L. ADELARD BouvILuiers, O. S. B. 


AFRICA:—“The Missionary Questions” (fascicle 5, 
1925, 87 pages, Lophem) is written by Abbot Dom 
Theodore Néve, of St. Andrew’s Abbey, near Bruges, 
Belgium. In its nine chapters it treats of the-Apostolic 
Prefecture of Katanga in Africa. 

Abbot Néve’s second visit to the Belgian Congo (1914 
and 1923) has given him opportunity to see what great 
amount of good the Benedictine missionaries of his own 
minster are doing in Katanga. St. Andrew’s Abbey, 
itself was restored in 1901. 

The Benedictines of Katanga, (18 priests and 5 broth- 
ers) aided by the Benedictine sisters, have seen their 
labors well rewarded, for in a short time Mgr. Dom de 
Heptinne has been able to build his fine cathedral in 
Romanesque style, and sees it filled on Sundays to ca- 
pacity. His parish of Elizabethville numbers 500 white 
and 800 colored Catholics, with 1300 catechumens. The 
parish has three schools filled to their capacities. The 
mission has, morover, seven other posts, which are well 
attended. 

From the 6th to the 12th centuries the Benedictines 
have heeded the exhortations of the popes, and left the 
cloisters to devote themselves to the evangelization of 
many countries. What a great number of holy Benedic- 
tines labored successfully by their influence to convert 
the barbarians of northern Europe. St. Augustine 
preached to the English; St. Boniface, to the Germans; 
SS. Anschar and Rembert, both of Corbie, to the Danes 
and the Swedes; St. Leander, to the Visigoths in 
Spain; St. Suitbert, to the Frisians; SS. Ludger and 
Sturmius, to the Saxons; St. Adalbert, to the Bohemians 
and the Poles; St. Willibrord, to the Hollanders; SS. 
Amandus and Lievin, to the Flemish; St. Otho to 
the Pomeranians; St. Gerard to the Hungarians; St. 
Bruno, to the Prussians; St. Chilian with St. Rupert, 
to the Franks; St. Wolfgang, to the Austrians and the 
inhabitants of the Noricum; St. Boniface, surnamed 
the Ardent, to the Russians; and St. Corbinian, to 
many peoples of the Germanies and the Gauls. 

The Renaissance of the Benedictine Order in the 19th 
century permitted the monks to place themselves once 
more in their ideal of apostolate. Mgr. Salvado, in 
Australia; Dom Boniface Wimmer, in the United 
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States; Dom Norbert Weber, in Africa and in Corea; 
Mgr. van Caloen, in giving his monks of St. Andrew to 
the missions of the Belgian Congo after restoring the 
Brazilian Congregation of Benedictines, with at least 
100 monks of the present Belgian Congregation, re- 
peopling in a period relatively short (25 years) the old 
monasteries on the Brazilian coast, and inaugurating 
monastic and apostolic life in the virgin forests of the 
Amazon, has been blessed by. St. Benedict. His activity 
in the new field, the Province of Katanga, Belgian Con- 
go, undertaken at the request of the Belgian govern- 
ment, and with the approbation of the Holy See, has 
been, as the book of Abbot Dom Theodore Néve demon- 
strates, a grand apostolic, Benedictine success. The 
publication is profusively illustrated, and is printed by 
the Abbey Press of St. Andrew’s. 

ScoTLAND:—Dom Michael Barret, famous monk- 
author of Fort-Augustus Abbey, Scotland, who died 
recently, was a convert (1870). He became a professed 
monk in 1877. He leaves us three historical publications: 
“The Scottish Monasteries of Old” (1913), “Footprints 
of the Ancient Scottish Church” (1914), and “Sidelights 
on Scottish History” (1918). 

ENGLAND:—The former Prior of Ealing Priory, the 
Rt. Rev. Dom Pearson, O. S. B., having been elevated 
to the new See of Lancaster, Dom Arthur Benedict 
Kuypers, the editor of the ‘Book of Cerne,’ has been 
made Prior of the Ealing Priory. At Ealing the Eng- 
lish Benedictines have a most successful college. 

The Abbey of Caldey Island, near Tenby, South 
Wales, has opened a school for the restoration of Chris- 
tian Art where three of the monks are to devote them- 
selves to artistic work in different branches: perfection 
of sacerdotal vestments, church windows, painting and 
engraving. Their motto is: “War on ugliness and 
bad taste.” We wish them success in cultivating the 
Christian Art in conformity to the traditional symbo- 
lism, which has always been one of the principal ambi- 
tions of the Benedictine Order. The Abbeys of Maria 
Laach in Rhineland, Maredsous in Belgium and the 
Archabbey of Beuron in Hohenzollern, have accom- 
plished wonders in contributing to appreciation of litur- 
gical objects of artistic worth. 

FRANCE:—“L’Abbaye de Vézélay,” by Chas. Porre. 
(Laudens, Paris, 92pp. 1 plan, 39 illustrations.) Vézélay, 
in Burgundy, was an old monastery founded in 860. It 
was in the first years of the 11th century that the monk 
Baidon is supposed to have stolen from Aix the relics 
of St. Mary Magdalene and brought them to Vézélay. 
When it was believed that the true relics of the penitent 
were there, Vézélay became equal to Jerusalem, Rome, 
or Compostella, and it was, up to the 12th century, a 
most popular place in the Christian world. It was there, 
in 1147, St. Bernard preached the second crusade. Dur- 
ing the 11th and 12th centuries Vézélay experienced a 
period of unaccustomed celebrity. The large 11th cen- 
tury Basilica, used as the abbey church, is most beauti- 
ful. The discussions concerning the authenticity of St. 
Mary Magdalene’s relics, in the 12th century, dried up 
the sources of revenues of the abbey, which was the 
rival of Cluny, and pilgrims forgot, little by little, the 


way to Vézélay. The abbey was secularized by a Byj 
of Paul II, in 1538. Its structures, however, which hay 
seen a life of grandeur for nearly a thousand Years, 
are still to be admired. 





Bigotry Defeated 


In our days when certain hostile secret organization 
make spasmodic attempts to rouse the people againg 
the Church, it is heartening to read in the Missionary 
which quotes from The Chimes (the New York Cathe 
dral publication), the words of the Paulist Father Mal. 
loy which were addressed to young men preparing for 
the priesthood: 


“The American people as a whole,” asserts Father 
Malloy, “are not antagonistic to the Catholic Church, 
Rabid bigotry does exist, but it is abnormal. The 
Catholic Church is simply an unknown quantity to most 
outsiders.... From my own experience with many non- 
Catholics I would conclude that most of the objections 
are caused by a misunderstanding of the Church's 
doctrines; remove the misunderstanding by expound. 
ing the true statement of the doctrine and the objec. 
tions vanish. The problem, then, is to make our religion 
understood, to reach people interested enough to want to 
understand, and to present the truth to them in sucha 
way that they may understand. Often a kind word,a 
courteous interest, will prepare the way to a conver 
sion. Many times mere timidity prevents one from 
asking questions and seeking information on the teach- 
ing and the practice of the Church. 


“If we are to make any real impression upon the 
non-Catholic population of America,” he continues, “we 
must all realize we have a share in that work. The 
Catholic Church is a missionary church; ll her chil- 
dren must be missionaries, not in the narrow technical 
sense, but in the sense that every Catholic, and cer- 
tainly every priest, must be prepared to grasp the op- 
portunities that come to him, to enlighten, to encourage, 
those non-Catholics who are within reach of their in 
fluence. That is merely to practice the prayer, ‘Thy 
Kingdom Come!’ It is only to contribute our small 
share toward the fulfilment of Our Lord’s prayer: ‘That 
they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me, and I in 
Thee; that they all may be one in'Us; that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent Me.’ ”—St. John 17:21 


The Spanish Cavalier 


In an eloquent tribute to the Spanish pioneer, Charles 


F. Lummis says: “Love of adventure and romance 
supply the key-note of the Spanish character. And 
with such love we find the splendid natural virtues 
which define a pioneer. Courage, an indomitable will 
power, patience, daring, and an intensely religious 
spirit—these were the basic endowments of Spain’s ex- 
plorers and conquistadores. 

Fresh from the fierce battles of the Crusades and 
the conquest of the “unspeakable Turk,” he rode with 
the cross in one hand and the sword in the other. The 

(Continued on page 229) 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—September, the loved so much, and whose little prayer, ‘My God, I love 
frst month of Autumn, is at hand. But what is of Thee,’ she was so fond of repeating. Never having 
ter importance for you is that it opens the new been in school, and having no religious influences about 
school year. That means that you must hunt up your her, she had no opportunity to learn the more important 
books, and dust them off, and hasten back to school. prayers, but she gave vent to her fervent piety in the 
You have now had a long vacation from the school language of Little Therese. May we not hope that she 
room. Perhaps many of you have been working hard now adds her pleadings to those of the Little Flower 
throughout the summer, others have done less; some that a shower of roses come down upon the little com- 
have had long and pleasant trips (which they are going anions she left behind? May their joint appeals to : 
to write up for the CORNER), others have remained at the Heart they both loved make possible the keeping 
home with mother and the rest of the family; some of the good Nuns in their zealous care of our little In- 
who live in the city have had the opportunity of spend- dian children. These devoted Sisters must soon resign 
ing part, others the whole, of the vacation in the coun- their positions in the Federal schools. May other pro- 
try. But now you are all going back to work with a_ vision be made for their good work.” 
will in your effort to secure an education. Up to the present time the Grey Nuns have had 
charge of the Indian school at Fort Totten. This is a 
AMBITIOUS Boys AND GIRLS school that has been supported by the Government, but 
Washington has made a ruling that forbids Sisters in 
To some, and they are but Sow, gee — a c their religious garb to teach in the Government schools. 
drudgery. But most boys and girls are desirous o Wh " é n ; 
- : : he road en the Sisters leave, the poor little Indians will have 
making progress, of marching right along on the no religious teachers. We wonder if the “Cornerites” 
to learning. They want an education, and they mean & . w e 


. - : Aer : wouldn’t like to form a society of their own in order to 
to get it. That is ee a —- In poe a help gather funds for a Catholic school for this mission 
=p atenger Si of asian: hee in the world than of the Seven Dolors. You know that small gifts, even 


. : - if they are only pennies, if one gets enough of them, 
-S those who have little or no education. How many, in i) put up a large building. Let us hear suggestions 
s, “we later years, have seen the great mistake they made in 5) the “Grail Missionaries.’ Who is willing to join? 
The not going to school when they had a chance. But now What name shall we give our society, or circle, or 
r chil- it is too late. Education is necessary for a successful camp? Now at the beginning of the school year get 
hnical career. Don’t neglect it. all your school companions interested. 
1 cer- 


The frontispiece for 





= this month introduces you 
rage, to Father Ambrose Mat- 
ir in- tingley, O. S. B., who has 
‘Thy charge of the Indian mis- 
small sion of the Seven Dolors 
That at Fort Totten, North Da- 
" kota, and the two little 
Tin Indian boys that went 
world with him to Chicago for 
7:21. the Eucharistic Congress. 
How many of you saw 
them there? 
arles You will all remember 
ance the picture of “little 
‘And Frances” that appeared in 
the July number of THE 
‘tues GRaIL. She was sitting in 
will a chair with her head rest- 
‘ious img on a cushion on the 
a table. You were told that 
she was suffering from 
tuberculosis or consump- 
and tion. Father Ambrose has 
vith Written to inform us that 
The “little Frances has joined 
the Little Flower, the 
story of whose life she TWIN SPARROWS—ARLENE AND ERLENE 
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The Little Flower* 


St. THERESA OF THE INFANT JESUS 


Lift up thine eyes unto the hills 
And see o’er Carmel’s distant height 

A new, a brilliant star, which thrills 
Our souls with its celestial light! 

*Mid all the stars which crown our Queen, 
Of lilies of Her Heavenly bow’r, 

No Star, no Bloom hath fairer been 
Than Jesu’s humble “Little Flower!” 


But mark God’s Lilies, how they grow 
In glory, as men learn their worth! 
Like her, whose Heaven is spent, we know, 
In doing good upon the earth: 
For still, her prayers make sick men whole, 
Still, anguish’d souls find peace and rest, 
And still, poor sinners, heal’d in soul, 
By thousands “rise and call her blest”! 


Now Jesus, by His Vicar’s voice, 

Removes His Church’s wise restraint, 
And while both Heav’n and earth rejoice, 

Proclaims His “Little Flow’r” a Saint! 
“Teresa of the Child Divine!” 

’Though by His holy Church’s pow’r 
The glory of the Saints is thine,— 

Thou’lt e’er remain His “Little Flower”! 


Pray for the Church—Christ’s spotless Bride, 
Which ne’er can change or pass away, 

That all the nations, far and wide, 
May recognize and own her sway: 

Oh! Cast on this strife-weary world 
The Rose of peace and unity, 

And keep war’s blood-stained banner furl’d 
By cords of Christian charity. 


On him who guards and feeds the Flock, 
Christ’s own appointed Shepherd blest, 
On whom The Church, as on a Rock, 
Is built and, e’er secure, doth rest: 
Aye! on the Sov’reign Pope of Rome 
Show’r Roses twin’d with Fleurs de Lis, 
And lead His wandering children Home 
To that One Fold so dear to thee. 


Sweet Saint! Cast Roses on us too, 

And on all those for whom we pray, 
And those who, if they only knew 

Would love and honor thee today! 
The Father—Who created thee— 

The Son—Whose ‘Little Flower’ thou art, 
And Holy Spirit—One in ‘Three— 

Unite us all in Jesu’s Heart! 


* Hymn for the Canonization of the Little Flower 
adapted from that of her Beatification. 


Happy School Days 
Mrs. R. J. HERING 


“Happy school days” are days of the long ago. They 
are the days referred to by the grown-ups, never by the 
children. No person ever regretted having gone to 
school, except, perhaps, when school was going on. 

The child cannot make a success of himself single- 
handed; he needs help and a sympathetic understand- 
ing. If he is going to make anything of himself he 
must have the help of his teachers and what is more 
important, the help of his parents, who, if they are to 
- . real help, must recognize that the child has real 

urdens. 


The average schoolboy meets with considerable jn. 
patience and little tolerance on the part of his father 
as a rule. Every boy likes to win a victory, and if he 
can be made to see that by keeping everlastingly at his 
task instead of giving up that he is proving himself a 
man, he will work with greater determination. An emi- 
nent educator points out clearly six ways in which the 
needs of children must be met if they are to grow ip 
grace and in power. First, he must have a useful daily 
routine unless he is to grow up to be a burden to him- 
self and to others, for without good habits to help him 
he will stagger through life with a load on his shoulders, 
when otherwise he might move as if with wings. It 
takes self-control to stick to a daily routine, but it is q 
priceless help in building character. 

The second necessary factor in the right development 
of the child is play. It is very necessary to the growth 
of all children, and without it they become dwarfed 
Play is both an intellectual and physical broadener, 
Children need to play with toys and with each other, 
Between the ages of twelve and eighteen they should 
have three hours of recreation per day, two hours of 
recreation and one of leisure to use as they like. Play- 
ing at something is the main business of all boys and 
girls up to the period of adolescence, and afterwards, 

The third essential in the devolpment of the child is 
work. Work and play must go forward together hand 
in hand. At first the play predominates and work is in 
the background, and later the work takes the lead in 
the daily routine, while the play is subordinate to it, 
but never lost sight of. Even grown-ups should play. 

Many children go wrong simply because they have no 
useful occupation. Responsibility has a steadying in- 
fluence. We know that grown-ups need responsibilities 
but we forget, unfortunately, that children are real 
people with real needs. 

The fourth essential on the list for happy child 
growth is encouragement. We al] know how dreary is 
the way as we trudge along day after day without a 
kindly word from anyone, and how everything bright- 
ened up if someone said, “Oh, that is splendid! The 
best I’ve seen. If I could do as well as you I certainly 
wouldn’t be sticking at this job.” Those times stand 
out with rainbow colors. We feel renewed energy and 
roll up our sleeves and dig in harder. 

How often do we feed the little struggler on praise? 
How many are the times that we tell him that he isn’t 
doing his best, and that he doesn’t amount to as much 
as Johnny Jones over the way? Praise is like a tonic 
to the child. He thrives on it. It helps him to grow. 
Children should be praised often and encouraged to 
keep on trying until they have reached a high standard 
of success. If a child is shoved and pushed until he 
gets over the hard places he’ll get the habit of climbing 
by and by. 

The next step in the essentials of happy child growth 
is a clear aim. The child must have a goal, or an 
end in view. He must have something definite in mind. 
He must be helped over the failures and commended 
when the task is finished. This will establish a habit 
of having something definite to do and keep the child 
from drifting aimlessly. e: 

The sixth essential in happy child growth is religion. 
In order to develop into the highest good attainable the 
child must be taught the Divine Source of all 
He must be taught to recognize the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. 

Just how important religion is we can better under- 
stand when we read the words of Roger W. Babson, one 
of the best known statisticians in this country. “Sev- 
enty-five percent of the men who are leaders in this 
country,” he says, “have had a praying father, or 4 
praying mother, or both.” “The people who are get 
ting the big things done,” he continues, “are the ones 
who pray—not as a mere form but out of some inner 
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. They are doing bigger things than they would 
have done without religion. Religion doesn’t make a 
twelve-cylinder man out of a one-cylinder man. What 
it does do is to supply more power to the equipment the 
human being already possesses.” 

Mr. Babson states further that the reason why some 
men of great natural ability achieve more than some 
others of the same ability is the power of the religion 

ssed by those who are the winners. 

From a questionnaire sent out by Mr. Babson to 
seventy leaders in industry and business, he found that 
all of those seventy men had praying fathers and moth- 
ers, and be believes that to be the secret of their power. 

“The job your father had doesn’t cut any figure, com- 

ed with the religion he and your mother lived by. 
What they put into your stomach and onto your back 
doesn’t count. It is what they put into your mind and 
into your heart.” 


She could swing a six-pound dumb-bell, 
She could fence and she could box; 
She could row upon the river, 
She could clambor ’mong the rocks; 
She could golf from morn till evening, 
And play tennis all day long; 
But she couldn’t help her mother— 
’Cause she wasn’t very strong. 
—Exchange. 


Letter Box 


(All communications for this department should be 
sent to Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska.) 


Buttons have been received and will he awarded to 
“Cornerites” who shall merit the honor. The rules to 
be observed will follow later. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

Aimost two years have passed since I wrote to you. 
Now I intend to make up for this neglect by telling you 
of my visit to the Wisconsin State Capitol. 

We left Milwaukee early in the morning and arrived 
safe and sound in Madison just before noon. 

Set like a gem in a clasp of four silver lakes and 
surrounded by a zone of verdant beauty is Madison. 
In the heart of the city, enthroned like a queen upon a 
hill overlooking the four lakes is the pride of Wiscon- 
sin, the Capitol Building of the Badger State. 

The Wisconsin State Capitol, cruciform in plan, is 
entirely of White Bethel Vermont Granite. The beauty 
of this stone can be greatly appreciated in the sun- 
light ox at night when the dome is illuminated by pow- 
erful electric lights. 

The great dome is the wonder of the building. On 
the outside it dominates the four great wings and 
rises two hundred feet above them. Resting upon this 
great white dome is a statue symbolizing the state’s 
motto “forward.” 

The inside of the building is beautiful beyond de- 
scription. At least fifteen different kinds of marble are 
used. The decorative statuary and pictures are all 
appropriately symbolical of Wisconsin. 

In general the picturesque magnificence of the Badger 
Capitol proves to us the goodness of God in endowing 
men with the genius of art and other qualities needed to 
construct so wonderful a building. 

Really, this letter is getting too long so I will say, 
“Farewell.” I send love to all the cornerites, 

Pauline Detic, 1666 17th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

am sending you my new address. I have removed 
from 2320 St. Philip St., to 2008 St. Philip St. It is 
now one year that I am taking “The Grail” and I enjoy 


it very much, especially the “corner.” Come on, girls 
and boys, wake up; let me see some letters from you all. 
Hilda Fay, 2008 St. Philip St., New Orleans, La. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I have been reading ‘The Grail’ for some time and 
would like to join the cornerites. 

I am fourteen years of age, and attend St. Elizabeth’s 
School. I am in the eighth Grade, and am much in- 
terested in Science and Civics, Arithmetic, though diffi- 
cult, is my best study. 

The letters in the “Grail” are all so very interesting 
that I hope the boys and girls of my age and over will 
currespond with me. and I assure you, I shall answer 
them, one and all. 

Mary Ella Wood, 3840 Cook Ave., St. Louis. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I would like to become a member of the “Grail” Chil- 
dren’s Corner. 

I am very interested in the children’s corner and I 
do want to help the poor missions. I have quite a few 
nice things as school supplies and other nice things. I 
would like to help Father Sylvester’s mission school, 
and when I become a member I will help him. 

I belong to the Sacred Heart School and Church. I 
will be in the 7th Grade this year. When I was in 6th 
Grade Sister M. Lucy was my teacher. 

I hope that I may become a member. 
all letters written to me by the members. 
lish this letter. 

Catheryn Mae McMahon, 145 N. Water, Sharon, Pa. 


I will answer 
Please pub- 


My dear Aunt Agnes, 

The “Grail” has been a monthly visitor in our home 
for several years, so I think it is time that I become a 
“Cornerite.” I think I have a double claim of becoming 
one of your nieces, first, because my aunt, Sister Con- 
rada, a Franciscan sister, was once Father Benedict’s 
(editor of “The Grail”) teacher. Then, one evening 
this summer during the Eucharistic Congress, we had 
the honor of a visit in our home from Father Benedict. 
My little sisters and I liked him immensely. 

I am twelve years old and am in the seventh grade at 
Saint Charles School. We are taught by the Sisters of 
Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary. There are about 
fifty girls in my class and about one thousand pupils 
in our school. It always makes me happy when I re- 
member that I was one of that great throng of children 
who had the honor of singing the “Mass of the Angels,” 
during the Eucharistic Congress. 

I go to Saint Charles Borromeo Church. Our pastor 
is Rev. J. A. McCarthy. 

I moved from Kansas City to Chicago when I was two 
years old. Since then I have lived in this big city. 

I like to visit in the country for there one can see 
many things which cannot be seen in the city. 

I like to read the letters of the cornerites. I shall be 
glad to know that I am one of them. 

Beatrice Specht, 2152 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, III. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

We are subscribers to the Grail and have been for 
some time. I never used to glance in it until one day 
I didn’t know what to do with myself and mother said, 
“Why don’t you look at the “Children’s corner in the 
Grail.” And ever since that I’ve been wanting to write 
you but never got a chance to. I was just looking at a 
few old Grails and saw a letter from Dorothy Gibson, 
617 Madison St., Oak Park, Ill. She says she is eleven 
years old and in sixth grade. She has four sisters and 
two brothers. I am eleven years old and in sixth grade 
and have three sisters and two brothers. My birthday 
is in October. I would like to become a cornerite and I 
would like also to have some of the other cornerites 
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write to me. 
close. 
Patricia O’Hearn, 107 Woodworth Ave., Joliet, Ill. 


As my letter is getting pretty long I will 


Dear Cornerites: 


The last time I wrote to the corner I was living in 
Louisville, Ky. Now I ama Buffaloian. We left Louis- 
ville in an automobile, first going south to Georgia, then 
northward along the coast. For three months we had a 
delightful trip as well as a lovely time. We also went 
to Montreal, thence to Buffalo. Montreal was rather a 
disappointment to me. I don’t suppose you can judge 
what sort of a city it is when you only spent two days 
there, could you? St. James Cathedral is the prettiest 
church I have ever seen. It boasts of thirteen altars. 
It is a French Church. We did not find out until one 
Saturday afternoon when inquiring what time the Mass 
on Sunday was. Mother asked no less then a score 
of people, who could neither understand or tell her. 
Some spoke broken English. We were glad to get back 
to the U. S. In the South are many picturesque planta- 
tions with small cabins near by. The most fascinating 
one I have seen was located just outside of Charleston, 
S. C. We have visited many interesting places in those 
three months, but I am glad to settle down again. I 
have to finish my bookkeeping course for one thing, 
also to type better than I do. I intend to go to night 
school. I am working during the day in dad’s store. 
By the time this letter is in print. I shall be nineteen 
years old. 

Should any of you boys and girls care to exchange 
letters, I will be more than glad to hear from you. I 
would like to hear from some of you who live on a ranch 
in the “Wild West.” Personally I am fond of ranches, 
at least I imagine I am. 

Catherine Barrett, 348 E. Utica St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dear Aunt Agnes:— 

We have been taking the “Grail” for about five years, 
but I never did have the courage to write to you. 

The first thing I do when “The Grail” comes is turn 
to “The Children’s Corner,” which I enjoy very much. 

I am eleven years old and will be in the seventh grade 
in September. I attend St. Anthony’s School. 

I hope to be admitted to “The Corner” and also that I 
may receive letters from all the boys and girls who care 
to write to me. I promise that all letters will be an- 
swered as soon as I receive them. Best wishes to “The 
Corner” and the best of luck. 

Marguerite Hynek, 4460 South Spring, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 


I did not have Courage to write. My Mother has 
taken the Grail about a year and a half. I go to the 
Cathedral School. I am in 5th grade. I am eleven 
years old. I live 4 blocks from the Missouri River. We 
have a number of factories in this town, also a soldiers’ 
home, and Fort Leavenworth. We have the Federal 
Prison, State Prison, and a fine Tourist Park. 

I hope some of the boys and girls of the Corner of my 
own age will write. They are building a beautiful 
Sacred Heart Church in the place of the old one. 
— Alice Cornwell, 419 Osage St., Leavenworth, 

an. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 


This is only the second time I have written to the 
Grail but I certainly enjoy the letters I have received 
from some of the Cornerites. 

I certainly approve of Josephine Hafner’s plan about 
pins for the Cornerites. They would be the right thing 
to have, and I’m certain I would be proud to wear one. 
: Lenore Hassenger, Apt. K, Nash Apt’s, Sioux City, 
owa. 


Methuselah ate what he found on his plate, 
And never, as people do now, 

Did he note the amount of the calorie count; 
He ate it because it was chow. 

He wasn’t disturbed, as at dinner he sat, 
Destroying a roast or a pie, 

To think it was lacking in granular fat, 
Or a couple of vitamines shy, 

He cheerfully chewed every species of food, 
Untroubled by worries or fears, 

Lest his health might be hurt by some fancy dessert— 
And he lived over Nine Hundred Years! 


Eena, meena, minah, mo— 
Catcha a song on the radio; 
If it’s squeaky, don’t let go, 
Tune it in a little mo’. 
—Exchange, 


Exchange Smiles 


A little girl was asked, upon her return home, how 
she liked the singing of the congregation in the church, 

“T liked it very much, indeed,” she said, “although al] 
the people said it was bad.” 

“All the people said it was bad! What do you mean, 
my dear?” 

“Oh, it was so bad that I heard the people praying, 
‘Lord, have mercy upon us miserable singers.’ ” 


“Now, sonny, would it be possible for your father to 
walk around the earth?” asked the superintendent who 
was examining the class in geography. 

“No, sir,” came the prompt reply. 

“Why not?” 

“Because he fell down and hurt his leg yesterday.” 


Teacher (to boy sitting idly in school during writing 
time) —“Henry, why are you not writing?” 

Henry—“I ain’t got no pen.” 

Teacher—“Where’s your grammar?” 

Henry—‘“She’s dead.” 


The office telephone in a well-known surgeon’s office 
rang. The doctor himself answered the ’phone. A 
childish voice inquired: “Who is this?” The doctor 
readily recognized the voice of his seven year-old boy. 
Although an exceedingly busy man, he is ever ready for 
a bit of fun, if the opportunity permits, and anticipat- 
ing such at this time, replied: “This is the smartest 
man in the city.” The child mumbled for a moment 
and replied: “I beg your pardon, sir, it is the wrong 
number,” and hung up. 


Robert, an English schoolboy, was much puzzled over 
one question in his examination paper on the Cabinet. 
It ran: 

“If the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and all the members of the Cabinet: should die, 
who would rule the country?” 

Racking his brain in vain to remember the correct 
answer, a happy thought came to him, and he wrote: 

“The undertaker.” 


“TI desire to insert this small advertisement in your 
paper tomorrow morning,” she said. 

“This,” said the advertising clerk, looking it over, 
“will go among the ‘wants’.” 

“Have you no ‘wish’ column?” 

“No mum.” 

“Then, sir,” said the lady, haughtily, “you need not 
insert it. I simply wish a situation as governess, 
is all. It is not a case of want.” 


sent 
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Jesus in the Temple 
ELIZABETH Voss 


This wondrous boy, so wise and good, 
Who knew no fear, and always could 
With joy His Father’s will obey, 

He to the temple made His way, 
Upon His Father’s work intent; 

And there His maxims, true for all, 
In flaming words divine did fall, 
Unceasing, till the day was spent. 

His hearers sat spellbound with awe; 
He turned the passionate from their rage; 
By teaching love, as highest law, 

To burn in hearts till life’s last page, 
He left them wisdom’s heritage. 


The Spanish Cavalier 
(Continued from page 224) 


discovery and conquest of a new continent, filled with a 
great heathen population awaiting Christianity, fired 
his soul with an unquenchable zeal not only to conquer 
the Indian but to convert him. Everywhere he fought, 
conquered, and converted. 

“His religious earnestness went hand in hand with 
his martialed bravery and quest of new land. Half of 
the United States, all of Central and South America, 
were won by his valor to the Spanish crown long before 
England had acquired a few acres on the nearest edge 
of America. This intrepid pioneer overran Mexico and 
Peru, grasped incalculable riches and subjugated entire 
kingdoms for king and church. 

“Cortez conquered and colonized a savage country, 
Mexico, a dozen times as large as England, years before 
the first English-speaking expedition began to plant a 
clony in the new world. Pizarro did a still greater 
work in his conquest of Peru. Ponce de Leon had taken 
possession, for Spain, of what is now the great State 
of Florida, generations before these regions were seen 
by the Saxons. The first traveler in North America, 
Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca, had walked his unpar- 
alleled way across the continent from Florida to the 
Gulf of California, half a century before the first foot 
of our ancestors touched our soil. Jamestown, the 
first English settlement in America, was not founded 
until 1607. But by that time the Spaniards were per- 
manently established in Florida and New Mexico, and 
were absolute masters of a vast territory far to the 
South. 

“They had already discovered, conquered and partly 
colonized inland America from northwestern Kansas to 
Buenos Aires, and from ocean to ocean. Language 
can scarcely overstate the enormous precedence of 
Spain over all other nations in the pioneering of the 
new world. It was the Spaniards who first saw and ex- 
plored the greatest gulf in the world; Spaniards who 
discovered the two greatest rivers; Spaniards who 
found the greatest ocean; Spaniards who first knew 
there were two continents of America; Spaniards who 
first went around the world! 


“A poor Spanish lieutenant, with only twenty sol- 
diers at his command, pierced an unspeakable desert 
and looked down upon the greatest natural wonder of 
America or of the world,—the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado—three full centuries before any American 
eyes had seen it. And so it was from Colorado to Cape 
Horn. 

“The brave, but imprudent, Balboa had walked that 
awful walk across the Isthmus, discovered the Pacific 
Ocean and built on its shores the first ships that were 
ever made in America; had sailed that unknown sea, 
and had been dead more than half a century before the 
Englishmen Drake and Hawkins saw it. 

“Clad in mail, mounted on his steed, with spear in 
hand, always ready to pray and fight, a conqueror, who 
overran frightful deserts and tamed savage tribes,— 
thus is chronicled the story of the heroic, the impetuous, 
Spanish cavalier!” 

Would it not be a pity if the descendants of these 
intrepid Spanish pioneers and of the people whom they 
civilized and christianized were to be separated from 
the true fold of Christ! Nominally and normally 
Catholic, a million of these Spanish-speaking people of 
the Southwest are exposed to the danger of losing their 
priceless heritage of Faith on account of the dearth of 
missionaries to man this vast “mission territory,” as 
well as the intense proselytizing activities of Metho- 
dist, Baptist, and Presbyterian Missionaries. 

Realizing this danger, the Bishops of the dioceses of 
the Southwest are calling to the Missionary Catechists 
to come and labor among these people, that by minister- 
ing to the needs of both soul and body, they may com- 
bat the activities of the Protestant sects and save to 
Holy Church an entire race of Catholic people. 

J#J. S. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—With September comes the end of vacation and the 
opening of the new school year. The great heat of the 
summer has passed. Repairs have been made about 
the premises: the dining room has been remodeled, a 
mechanical dishwasher will help expedite the process 
of cleaning plates and cups for the next meal; the 
bakery has been stretched some eight or ten feet to 
admit a new electric dough mixer and other machinery 
that is needed for greater facility in multiplying the 
loaves necessary to satisfy the hunger of an ever-in- 
creasing number of students; the “gym” is patiently 
waiting to demonstrate its ability to accommodate a 
large number of strong-lunged boys.—According to in- 
dications there will be a record crowd in each depart- 
ment this year.—What philanthropist will come to our 
aid that we may prepare suitable accommodations for 
all who apply! The priesthood is a sublime state. 

—Father Albert, rector of the Seminary, had the 
pleasure of a visit from his brother, Rev. John Kleber, 
pastor at Klardorf in Bavaria. Like many another, 
Father Kleber took advantage of the Eucharistic Con- 
gress to see at least a part of the United States and to 
visit friends and relatives on this side of the Atlantic. 

—Another pilgrim to our shores, who also paid us a 
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visit, was Rev. Dom Placide de Meester, O. S. B., of 
Maredsous Abbey in Belgium. Dom Placide, who is on 
the Biblical Commission with Cardinal Gasquet, besides 
being on the professorial staff of the Greek College at 
Rome, is a zealous worker in the cause of Catholic union, 
especially between the Oriental Church and the Church 
of Rome. 

—Despite the long drouth, which was broken by show- 
ers in August, there was a remarably good yield of 
wheat of excellent quality. The corn took new courage 
when the rain came and grew in leaps and bounds. The 
trees in the apple orchard are bending to the ground 
under their heavy loads, the pear trees are burdened, 
and the grape vines are laden with splendid clusters of 
luscious fruit. Many tillers of the soil, with whom it 
is a chronic complaint, are always prophesying at least 
a partial, if not total, failure of crops, and then are 
never surprised when their predictions prove false—as 
is usually the case. 

—At the end of July Father Ignatius went to Ferdi- 
nand to conduct the annual retreat for the Benedictine 
Sisters at the Convent of the Immaculate Conception. 
Those who could not be home for the first retreat made 
the spiritual exercises the following week.—At the end 
of the first retreat several sisters made their religious 
profession. The Rt. Rev. Bishop held the canonical 
visitation and presided at the election of a superior. 
Rev. Mother Seraphina, O. S. B., was reelected. Con- 
gratulations! 

—Sunday, August 1, was set aside as a special day of 
prayer for our persecuted brethren in Mexico. The 
Blessed Sacrament was exposed from after Matins, 
about 5:30 a. m., till after Vespers. The sad lot that 
has befallen the Catholics of Mexico may also be ours 
some d&y unless our co-religionists exercise the utmost 
vigilance in resisting the first beginnings in legislation 
and in other ways. 

—On the morning of August 5, feast of Our Lady of 
the Snows, three of last year’s students—John Louis 
Beck, Joseph Hess, and Edward Hirsch, a Hoosier 
clover leaf—exchanged the secular dress for the habit 
of St. Benedict. In the absence of Father Abbot, Fa- 
ther Prior received the new novices, who began their 
novitiate in preparation for the priesthood in the reli- 
gious state. As we need many more for our work in 
the school and on the mission, we hope and pray that 
many others may follow their good example. Our In- 
dian missionaries, too, are clamoring for help, which 
they should have by all means if they are to carry on 
the work that lies before them. 

—For their annual outing our clerics went to Hunt- 
inburg and Jasper on August 10 and 11. 

—Upon the close of the summer school at Notre 
Dame, each of our priests who were in attendance had 
an appointment to fill for the remainder of the vaca- 
tion, which for many is but.a change of occupation 
and location. 

—A Federal-Knight motor truck with a capacity of 
two tons has been added to our equipment for transport- 
ing coal and for other heavy hauling. The truck is 
equipped with a hydraulic self-dumping apparatus. 
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Book Notices 


Eucharistia. Essays on Eucharistic liturgy and é& 
votion by Rev. Joseph Kramp, S. J. Translated 
Rev. William Busch, Professor of Church History jp 
St. Paul Seminary. Foreword by the Most Rev. Austip 
Dowling, D. D., of St. Paul. The E. M. Lohmann Co, 
St. Paul, Minn., Publishers. Price, $1.50. 

“Eucharistia” is a sane exposition of the Eucharig 
in its threefold aspect as Sacrifice, Sacrament, ang 
Abiding Presence. Due regard is had for the present 
liturgical movement: the union of the faithfy 
with the liturgy as to Mass and Communion jg 
properly stressed; that Communion is a sacrificial} 
banquet and hence should not, as a general rule at least, 
be separated from the Sacrifice itself is strongly em. 
phasized. The treatise will prove beneficial and ep. 
lightening not only to the clergy, but to the laity as 
well, for Archbishop Dowling says of the work in his 
introduction: “It is primarily a book of devotion, 
breathing the spirit of Catholic life, and thus pole 
apart from the controversial atmosphere which per. 
force pervades much of the Eucharistic literature writ. 
ten in our contentious and disputing times.” A, §, 


“Ordination Retreat,” translated from the French, 
(price, 75¢; John Murphy Co., Baltimore, Publishers), 
was “not intended for publication,” for it gives the soul 
experience of one that was burning with the zeal of 
an apostle. No priest can read this little book without 
returning to his first fervor; no seminarian can read 
it without longing to “approach the altar of God who 
giveth joy to his youth; no layman can read it with 
out being stirred by this silent sermon.” It will help 
all to know God more intimately, to love Him more 
ardently, and to serve Him more fervently. L. E. 


“Our Lady Mediatrix of All Graces” is a new book 
by Rev. Raphael V. O’Connell, S. J., that will be wel- 
comed by every devout client of Mary who wishes to 
contemplate Our Blessed Mother in her office of Media- 
trix of Grace. The saints tell us that every grace 
that we receive comes through Mary’s hands. This 
volume of 121 pages (John Murphy Co., Baltimore, 
Publishers; price, $1.25 net) will enable the reader to 
understand how Mary is the Mediatrix of Grace. 


Sacred Eloquence—A Guide Book for Seminarians, 
by Charles H. Schultz, M. A., LL. D., Professor in St. 
Francis Seminary, Loretto, Pa., (John Murphy (Co, 
Baltimore, Publishers; price, $2.00; 270 pages), isa 
book that should receive a hearty welcome from semi- 
narians and priests. This book is written by one who 
has made Sacred Eloquence his life study, and who isa 
master of English and Oratory. As a textbook on the 
subject with which it deals, it stands alone. Theory and 
practice are equally stressed. The Illustrative Analy- 
tical Plans for sermons are very practical. The fur 
damental idea, which pervades the whole work, is the 
author’s definition of the subject: “Eloquence is the art 
of persuasion that convinces the intellect, regulates 
the emotions, and moulds the will, and subordinates the 
body to the soul throughout time for eternity.” L. E. 


The only official Souvenir Book of the XXVIII I~ 
ternational Eucharistic Congress presents a very artis 
tic effect in its attractive covers of cardinal red, black, 
blue, and gold—fashioned after a missal of the tenth 
century. The Souvenir is profusely illustrated with 
persons and places most concerned in the great 
gress. The official Souvenir Book together with the 
official medal of the Congress may be procured for one 
dollar by sending to XXVIII International Eucharistic 
Congress, Cathedral Square, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


Hidden Gold 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ELF 


HOUGH Jasper had been expecting the summons 

at any moment, yet, the sight of the note on his 
desk sent a strong tingle down his spine, like an elec- 
trie shock. His very next thought was, “What will 
Cynthia say?” With his hand upon his chin, he pon- 
dered this for a moment, having shunned the thought 
all the afternoon before as one would a troublesome 
animal, which has relentlessly pursued him all day. 
Now, however, he was face to face with the issue, and 
abit uneasy about it. But this thought never caused 
him to waver for an instant in his determination to take 
little Maud into his home; it would never have done 
to ask Madame about it first. Oh no; she would have 
put her foot down upon it at once, he knew. But feeling 
that he had some rights as head of the house, he raised 
his head, resolutely brushed aside all apprehensions and 
idle fears, and merely made up his mind to pursue his 
usual course when things didn’t run smoothly—tactful 
silence when speech was impossible, and polite speech 
when silence would have seemed revengeful. 

He hastily brought out his books and other parapher- 
tlia, and hurried with his work, so as to get as much 
as possible done before “H. C.,” as the “boss” was 
called, came down, For he meant to ask for the morn- 
ing off, since he felt there would be much to do in the 
home of the deceased, in the way of funeral arrange- 
ments, etc., deciding to take his books home, and work 
that evening if necessary, in order not to lose one day’s 
wages. It being the slack season, H. C. did not come 
down until nearly ten o’clock, and by that time Jasper 
had nearly finished his postings, and the boss readily 
assented to his leaving at once. 

It still rained, as it did the day before, and the entire 
night, and Jasper began to scan the sky a little im- 
patiently, wondering how much longer the heavens ex- 
pected to keep up their sobbing. He reached Maud’s 
home just as Doctor McKenzie and a city official came 
town the rickety stairs, and they stopped for a mo- 
ment to speak with him. Upstairs, a drab, forlorn 
little figure waited, huddled at a window, and wonder- 
ig how she would ever be able to get along without 
her mother, 

She knew Jasper to be a kind man, having more 


than once received of his bounty with other children of 
the neighborhood, but nevertheless, he was a stranger, 
and the world seemed one great stretch of bleak desert, 
where lived not one soul she could any longer call her 
own. But she was a resolute little creature, not given 
much to tears, and, after the first outpourings of her 
bitter grief had passed, she sat quietly with her sor- 
row locked up in her heart, and only her great, sad 
eyes gave any indication of the desolation she suffered. 

So, when Jasper opened the door, she dutifully arose, 
and politely gave him her hand. At sight of her 
pinched, sorrow-stricken face, Jasper felt a great wave 
of pity sweep over him, and he knelt and took her in 
his arms. At the same time an uncontrollable yearn- 
ing consumed his heart, so long deprived of its rightful 
heritage of fatherhood. 

“Little Maud,” he said, passing his hand over her 
head again and again with a feeling of awe and rever- 
ence, “how would you like to be my little girl now? I 
have no little girls or boys in my home, and I want 
one, oh so badly! Will you come?” Maud searched 
his kindly, wrinkled face, with the small grey eyes be- 
hind their tortoise-shell glasses, and knew instinctively 
that here was a friend one might trust absolutely. Slow- 
ly she nodded her head, being just a slight bit shy, now 
that Jasper was so close to her. 

“My Mamma said you would come for me; I knew 
you never break your promise. I have nowhere else to 
go, so I will come with you.” Simple, straightforward, 
frank; but holding, nevertheless, a grand tribute to the 
man’s character. 

Then for a moment or two they went over to look 
at the still, white figure lying in its last sleep upon 
the bed, the while hot tears poured down poor little 
Maud’s face. Jasper comforted her as best he might, 
and then set about arranging matters for a plain but 
respectable burial. The funeral took place the same 
day, and Jasper and Maud were the only mourners. 
Having laid a wreath of fresh flowers upon the lonely 
grave, they at last took their departure, and now 
Jasper’s thoughts began to turn to the very delicate 
business of bringing the child home and introducing 
her to his wife. 

He had phoned Cynthia at noon that he did not know 
exactly what time he would reach home, as he had im- 
portant business to transact, promising to tell her all 
about it upon his arrival. She had answered curtly, 
and with a rather contemptuous “Hmph! What kind 
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of business can you have?” dismissed him from her 
mind as soon as she laid down the receiver. “He has 
some kind of foolishness up his sleeve again,” she 
soliloquized later on as two o’clock struck and he still 
was not at home. “Probably hunting up some kind of 
a silly present again; I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
he came in with a baby rhinoceros with a pink ribbon 
around its neck some day, and expected me to keep it 
as a pet.” So much for Cynthia’s opinion of her hus- 
band’s intellectual plans. 

In reality, Jasper was engaged in a very different 
enterprise. Knowing that first appearances and im- 
pressions mean everything with some people, he deter- 
mined that little Maud should present as perfect an 
appearance as possible before meeting his wife. So he 
took her to all kinds of shops, where Maud was washed, 
powdered, bobbed, curled, and decked out in a dainty 
white dress and hat—(Jasper abhorring black on a 
child, had chosen pure white as a mark of respect to 
her dead mother). When she was quite finished, Jasper 
held her at arm’s length, and knew at once that he had 
not chosen wrong; it was the elf he had so long 
dreamed of. Then, buying her a box of candy to take 
home, he took her on the bus, and before long they 
were walking down the familiar street with the flaunt- 
ing store fronts, among which was one with a large, 
silk-draped and fringed window, containing expensive 
gowns on wax models. The electric sign above read: 
“Madame Cynthe.” 

Jasper led Maud to the side entrance, and it was not 
long before Madame, who had been secretly watching 
for him, came to the rear of the house to see whom he 
had brought. Where had Jasper got hold of the child, 
and why was he bringing her home? She entered the 
room and stood with “queenly majesty” to receive the 
explanation of her vassal. At least, that was how she 
felt about it, and Jasper, always proud of her, would 
have been the last to dispute it with her. She was 
dressed in an airy light-tan silk (with a superb string 
of large cut amber beads about her neck, and Jasper 
felt that if only he could engineer this thing right, he 
would have two lovely beings to be proud of. 

“Maud, dear,” he said, placing the child on a chair, 
“you sit right here and eat your candy, while I go into 
the next room and speak with my wife. That’s a good 
girl.” The two smiled at each other, very good friends 
already, while Madame looked on coldly. Then, 

“Good afternoon, my dear,” he said, pulling down 
Madame’s head with his arm and kissing her, to which 
she submitted very stiffly. 

“Who’s she?” was her reply, nodding her head to- 
ward Maud. 

“Maud Burns is her name.” At the mention of the 
name, Madame suddenly started, grew pale, and grasped 
at a chair back. 

“Why—why Cynthy, what’s the matter?” asked her 
husband anxiously. But she quickly recovered herself. 

“Oh nothing—ah—I used to know someone by the 
name of Maud Burns, and it frightened me for a mo- 
ment. But I suppose there are many Maud Burnses in 
the world.” 





“Why of course!” replied her husband warm-hear, 
edly, patting her wrist. “But come to the next mop 
for a moment, and I will explain why I brought her.” 

“Well?” asked Madame, when they had seaty 
themselves in the living room. She seemed to have 4 
queer, uneasy look in her eyes, but this escaped Jasper, 
kindly, unsuspicious soul. 

“She is a beautiful child, isn’t she?” he continued, 
smiling happily. “And just think, she’s come to liye 
with us as our very own!” Cynthia’s eyes dilated, 

“Our what—? By what leave—” Jasper put up his 
hand conciliatingly. 

“Now, my dear, let me explain.” He then gave her 
such points of the child’s history as he thought would 
enlist her sympathy, and ended by taking out the large 
sealed envelope which the dying woman had given him 

“This envelope contains certain documents regarding 
Maud’s parentage, and other papers which are not to 
be opened until she is eighteen. She is ten now—but 
that matters little to me. I don’t care if I never see 
them. The main point is, that I have her—the little 
treasure, and I mean to take out adoption papers at 
once.” Cynthia, who was very pale under her cosmetic, 
seemed greatly agitated. In fact, her hand seemed to 
tremble as she raised it to expostulate. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind, Jasper Valens. What 
do I want of a strange brat, come from I don’t know 
where, to raise under my roof, and then have her tum 
ingrate and run away when she grows up? I’ve heard 
of too many such cases!” 

“Cynthy! You are unkind; the poor child has no 
one on earth to care what becomes of her—” 

“Well, there are lots more like her, aren’t there? 
Do we have to sympathize with every orphan on earth? 
We'd have lots to do to take care ef all of them, I tell 
you!” 

“No, but the Lord said, ‘Whosoever shall take in one 
of these’—” 

“Oh, have done with your preaching, you devotion- 
alist. Don’t preach me any Bible lessons.” Jasper grew 
grave. 

“Cynthy!” he said, pointing his finger at her. “You 
refused to have children of your own, so you have no 
right to deny me the pleasure of this one stranger child, 
since I love them so. You have no right!” 

“Pooh! I’d rather have ten of my own than one 
strange brat whom I never could care for. I’d rather 
have a prize Pomeranian.” At once Jasper’s face lit 
up and he bowed acquiescently. 

“Very well, my dear. What do you say if we com- 
promise? I will buy you your Pomeranian, and you al- 
low me to have my child. Is that a bargain?” Madame 
arose haughtily. 

“Bargain indeed! You dictate the terms, and then 
call it a bargain! When you make up your mind to 
anything, wild horses couldn’t break your will! I never 
do have anything to say around here!” And the wom- 
an actually began sobbing, seeking to cover with this 
outburst the mysterious agitation which she was n0 
longer able to control. But for once Jasper did not 
leap up to comfort her; the gravity of the matter, 
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and his secret grief at her repulsion of the innocent 
child in the other room, seemed to paralyze him in his 
seat. He sat with head bowed and hands nervously 
dasping and unclasping over each other, and allowed 
her to cross the room, handkerchief to eyes, without the 
jeast move from him. At last, seeing that he remained 
jmmovable, Cynthia left the room, sobbing violently— 
rather more for effect than from any grief she felt. 

Still Jasper remained seated, determined more than 
ever that Maud should never leave his home, and re- 
slving on the morrow to hunt up the finest prize dog 
he could find. For, in spite of all, he was anxious to 
enciliate his wife, and, as usual, he would leave no 
sone unturned until he had made every effort to do so. 
Suddenly thinking of the lonely child in the next room, 
he arose and hastened in to her—but alas, the chair 
she had occupied was empty, and she was nowhere to 
be seen. Thinking she had gone to look at the other 
rooms, he searched the whole house, even the Salon, 
put nowhere could he find Maud. Frightened, he hur- 
ried over to his wife, as she stood over one of her 
seamstresses, directing her work. 


“What have you done with her?” he demanded. 
“With whom?” 
“Maud; she is not in the house.” Madame spread 


out her large, fat white hands, covered with expensive 


rings. 

“I know nothing about her. I haven’t even seen her.” 
In a panic, he ran out to the sidewalk. On the front 
steps lay the box of candy—but no Maud. In an agony 
of anxiety, he began to pray, meanwhile walking down 
the street and examining both sides of it. Suddenly, 
far down the square, he perceived something white and 
huddled on a doorstep, and breaking into a run, he 
soon came close to it. It was indeed she, lying on the 
steps of an empty house, 2nd sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 

“Why, Maudie, my dear child, what are you doing 
here? Why did you run away from my house?” he 
cried, stooping and lifting her up, the while he seated 
himself beside her. 

“Well—well—she said—I know she doesn’t want me 
—she said she would rather have a dog!” And she re- 
lapsed into great heaving sobs. Jasper bit his lip, 
realizing that Madame had spoken a bit loud, and feel- 
ing very vexed with her. 

“Ah, that is all right, dearie; that’s just her way. 
She doesn’t mean it. I am going to get her a dog too, 
so then she won’t mind if you stay. Besides, Maudie, 
it would break my heart if you didn’t come!” Jasper 
pursed his lips imploringly, as one does to a child, and 
it had the right effect. Maud, lonely even to despera- 
tion, threw her arms about his neck and kissed his 
cheek. 

“Dear, dear Mr. Valens! I’ll come if you want me, 
and I'll be so good to her that she’ll want me too!” 

“You darling! But you mustn’t call me Mr. Valens 
any more. You must call me something nicer than 
that.” 

‘Tl call you Daddy Valens—will that be all right?” 

“That will be splendid, dear. And now come; let us 


go back, and you will promise never to run away again, 
won’t you?” They arose to go. 

“Yes, Daddy Valens, I promise.” 

“And in a few days, I am going to have your name 
changed to Maud Valens. When I take out your adop- 
tion papers. Won’t that be nice?” 

“Oh yes, indeed. I don’t suppose Mother will mind, 
do you, Mr. Val—ah—Daddy Valens?” Jasper put up 
his finger playfully. 

“Now don’t you forget that again! No, I am sure 
she won’t mind a bit. She will be happy to think that 
you have a good home with me.” He wondered a little 
what her name was before Mrs. Burns took her, but dis- 
missed the thought quickly. “I don’t care what it was,” 
he told himself mentally. 

“Do you think Mother knows all about me—what I 
am doing and everything?” she asked. 

“I am sure she does, dear. She will be looking down 
at you from Heaven, and I am sure she was worried 
before when you ran away.” Immediately Maud was 
all penitence, and pressed Jasper’s hand fervently in 
both her own. 

“Then I won’t do it any more—ever. 
very nice place?” 

“Oh, it is a beautiful place! So beautiful that no 
one can describe it. God is there, and angels and saints, 
and the apostles, and beautiful archangels with faces 
shining like the sun.” Maud’s face was alert with curi- 
osity; she had heard of Heaven once or twice in her 
brief life, but what sort of a place it was, she had never 
been able to conceive. 

“Did you ever go to church, Maud? I mean, did Mam- 
ma ever take you?” 

“No; I don’t believe she ever belonged to a church.” 

“Then perhaps you would like to go with Mrs. Valens 
and me to our church?” Maud nodded eagerly. 

“Oh yes; I'll go wherever you go, Daddy Valens.” 
Jasper looked down and smiled in a gratified way; he 
was already planning to have her enter St. Boniface 
School in the fall, and in his mind’s eye he saw her tak- 
ing part in all the Church’s beautiful ceremonies—in 
white, with flowers in her hair and in her hands,—he 
saw her on her First Communion Day, with her sweet 
face surrounded by a soft white veil, eyes downcast, and 
pure heart awaiting the entrance of its Beloved Master 
—he saw her at Confirmation—and then—but his 
thoughts refused to follow further. Enough to bring 
her that far; he would thank God for that blessed 
privilege. His heart thrilled as he thought of all the 
sweet days in store for both of them, and in his preoccu- 
pation he almost passed the door of his home. 

“Heigho! Where are we going?” he asked jocose- 
ly. “Almost forgot where I live, didn’t I? Here’s 
your box of candy, and mind you don’t leave it lying 
about like this, or somebody’s dog will have a feast. 
Ah! The sun’s coming out!” They both looked up to 
where the leaden clouds had parted and a patch of blue 
sky permitted the friendly sun to look benignly down 
upon them. 

“Well, what are you two star-gazers doing?” said a 
peremptory voice from the side door. “If you have 
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nothing to do, Jasper, I have a number of things you 
can do for me.” Madame’s face presented a less pleas- 
ant aspect than the clearing sky, and Jasper reluctant- 
ly took his eyes off it, and obediently led Maud into the 
house. “Mrs. Fitz-Andrews wants her gowns sent by 
express to Denver, so you’ll have to take the boxes down 
at once, so there is no delay. She wants to wear one of 
them this week. After that you must go to the bank 
and get a certified check, then, call at 4758 Marigold 
Drive for a frock which is to be altered. On your way 
back you must stop at Howard & De Mussen’s and get 
me fifteen spools of silk, of which I will give you a 
sample, and then go across the way to Purdy’s to get 
some machine needles, straps and a couple of shuttles. 
That is about all I can think of, and it ought to take 
up the afternoon for you.” Jasper looked at Maud 
and scratched his head. Madame intercepted the glance. 

“The girl can come into the sewing room and I'll 
give her some basting to do until you come back. I 
dare say it won’t hurt her to learn how to handle a 
needle.” 

“But Cynthy—I didn’t bring her here to put her to 
work. I had rather take her along with me. Want to 
go with me, Maudie?” 

“Yes sir; I'd like to,” she replied, shyly, already 
awed by Madame. The latter shrugged her shoulders 
indifferently. 

“Don’t expect me to pay her carfare then. You’re 
the nursemaid.” 

Jasper winced under this shot, and glanced secretly 
at Maud to see if she had heard, but apparently the 
girl was occupied in searching among the bonbons in 
her box for some particular kind of sweet, and paid no 
attention. He tried to cover it up with a pleasantry. 

“All right then, Cynth, my dear; trot out your 
boxes and the rest of the stuff, and we’ll be off.” Then 
to Maud: “Sit down a moment, will you, dear? I’m 
going to get Madame’s boxes.” Maud obeyed and Jas- 
per followed his wife into the Salon. 

“Cynthy,” he called after her. “Before we go any 
further, I want to know what you want the girl to call 
you. Shall she say ‘Mother,’ ‘Cynthia,’ or ‘Madame’?” 
Mrs. Valens seemed to hesitate a long time before she 
answered, and Jasper imagined her cheeks were uncom- 
monly flushed. Then she turned, and pompously re- 
plied: 

“Let it be ‘Madame’ by all means. If you expect her 
to respect you, you’d better acquire some dignity.” 

“It’s not dignity I need, Cynthy, but love. And she 
will give me that.” 

(To be continued) 


Venerable Hlideburg 


Venerable Hildeburg was a French woman of rich 
and noble birth. She married a Spanish nobleman 
named Robert Gallardon, and had three sons. When 
her husband grew old, he retired to a monastery and 
became a monk, where he afterwards died piously. 
Sometime after his death, Hildeburg’s sons and friends 
persuaded her to marry again, and she agreed to 


espouse an officer of noble birth and large fortnne, 9, 
came with a large retinue of soldiers to the i 
but as she was descending the staircase in her wedding ahild, if 
garments, which were of many colors and of precigy § home f 
material, she tripped and fell down the stairs, bruising will be 
herself badly all over. On going back to her rooms, and ba 
she began to think of this mishap, and it seemed, § @ 
her like a sign from God that she should not marry, tive wh 
So she sent away the nobleman disappointed, ay One 
from that time devoted herself entirely to God, speng. § ‘¢ ™ 
ing her life in mortification, alms, fasts and works ¢ § '™ * 
mercy. She took possession of a poor, mean little hous practic 
near the monastery of St. Martin at Pontoise, an ™he? 
turned it into a cell for herself. She made good useg | “eT” 
her wealth in works of charity, and built also an jp distric’ 
firmary for the monastery, besides purchasing numeroy § * ® P 
ornaments for its church, which are preserved to this wiches 
day in her honor. When the monks were in want g¢ | # 
food, she supplied them out of her own purse. makin 
In her cell she led a most austere life, kneeling with - | 
bare knees on the ground, and lying prostrate on he stabil 
face in prayer, both summer and winter. She bor whole 
hunger, thirst, and intense cold, and, having learned the The 
Psalter in her youth, she sang Psalms night and day, nour 
She tried to persuade her son during her life to givea to kee 
portion of his property to the monsatery. But he was well 
unwilling. A year after her death she appeared to him sant 
and upbraided him for his penuriousness, whereupon he to tal 
willed his entire property to the church. the ¢ 
She wore the dress of a tertiary, and was buried in wide 
St. Martin’s. Many miracles are recorded after her yaym 
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Behold how the Violet shieldeth the leaf. 
Thus Jesus Christ shields thee from sin and its danger. , 
O tender One, heal me! O Love, soothe my grief! A 
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School Lunches 


Growing children have special needs in the way of 
food. Even when they eat all of their meals at home, te 
it is no easy matter to see that they are properly fed, 
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and when they eat part of their meals at school, the 
dificulty is even greater. As a rule, it is best for a 
child, if it does not live too far from the school, to come 
home for its noon meal, and even a long walk at noon 
gill be much more beneficial than remaining at school 
and eating food that it perhaps does not relish, be- 
cause it really is not an easy matter to keep food attrac- 
tive when it must be packed and carried in a lunch box. 


Qne practice that is very generally carried on is for 
the mother to give the child money so that it can buy 
from nearby stores whatever foods it prefers. This 
practice is certainly to be abhorred, because if these 
mothers knew what their children often purchase for 
their noon meal, they would never do it again. In some 
districts certain drug stores or delicatessen shops make 
ita point to provide hot soups, beverages and sand- 
wiches for children of nearby schools, but more often, 
if one will watch these youngsters, he will see them 
making a raid on the bakery, and emerging with rich 
pies, pastries, or fancy cakes that have little or no 
stability—or worse still—I have seen them lay out their 
whole lunch money on ice cream cones and candy! 

Then the child should not in time become under- 
nourished! Often, too, some mothers, in their anxiety 
to keep up their social life, rather sacrifice their child’s 
well-being than take the time to prepare a good, sub- 
stantial hot dinner at home, or at least a tempting lunch 
to take along, because it is so much easier just to give 
the child money. Any mother who thus lightly shunts 
wide the burden of responsibility so that her own en- 
jyment may not be interfered with, is certainly not 
doing her duty by her child, and many such a mother 
has in time had to pay for her selfishness. 

In preparing a lunch to take along, care must be 
taken to make it a balanced ration. Not all cake, or all 
sandwiches, or mostly fruit, but a little of each, put 
uw daintily and temptingly, as for instance, one meat 
sandwich, with bread sliced daintily thin, one of peanut 
butter, and one of currant or plum jelly; a slice of 
take may be added, or sweet or salt crackers put to- 
gether in pairs with some dainty filling; and of course, 
fruit, of which every child should eat some every day in 
the year. 

A thermos of hot milk or cocoa would not be amiss, 
if liked by the child, and if there is to be any candy, two 
or three pieces may be tucked in, to be eaten last of all. 
As a rule, the less candy a child is given, the better, 
both for the teeth and stomach, and his daily sugar 
ration may be provided in stewed fruit, cereals, or 
homemade jellies. But the importance of a child’s noon- 
day meal cannot be overemphasized, and should be giv- 
the utmost care and attention. 


Have you purchased a copy of the “Grail Catholic 
Art Calendar” for 1927? See advertisement on last 
page of this issue. 


Watch Your Step 


Read what a noted literary editor of New York has 
to say regarding the example given by Catholics in 


their everyday lives, and how it affects Protestants: “I 
am a convert to the Catholic Church, and I have found 
that argument does not make Catholics out of non- 
Catholics. What counts more than anything else, is the 
power of example. The example of the life led by a 
good Catholic man, and particularly, by a good Catholic 
woman, performs wonders, almost miracles! Every bad 
Catholic—by which I mean, every non-practising Cath- 
olic, is keeping Protestants out of the Church!” 

Such words, spoken by one who is qualified to know, 
ought to make us stop and think. When we consider 
that every moment of our lives we are being watched 
and judged, because of our membership in a religion 
which is known to set a high mark for those who be- 
long to it, how careful ought we not to be in our ac- 
tions, and how circumspect! In modesty of dress 
especially, and in all good movements, we ought to 
take the lead, and we ought to be well-known for our 
kindness and charity, our forgiveness of injuries, our 
championship of the poor, and our neighborliness. We 
ought to be famous for our loyalty to church duties, and 
to our priests; for the fervor with which we work for 
our parish and the missions, for the fearlessness with 
which we say “no!” to a temptation, and the purity 
and blamelessness of our home lives. 

For many are the souls who watch us from near and 
afar, day by day, who may be influenced, for good or 
evil, by our actions. Let us remember the words of the 
woman convert who said: “I lived across the street 
from a Catholic Church. I was converted by the crowds 
who went in and out to Mass every day and Sundays.” 


September 


The smell of burning leaves is in the air, 
And smoke bedims the day begun so fair, 

While housewives bend o’er bubbling caldrons’ edge— 
Of jams and butters giving fragrant pledge; 

The streets are strangely still—no childish voice 
Disturbs the calm and bids all things rejoice; 

But why? Ah list! The school bell’s plaintive call! 
The schoolhouse walls have e’en engulfed them all! 


Household Hints 


When making cooked starch, pour the mixed raw 
starch into the heating water just before boiling, stir- 
ring at the same time. If you pour it in when water is 
boiling, starch is apt to lump. The same rule applies 
to rolled oats. 

It is no shame to plan closely; notice how much food 
is left over and thrown away, and buy less next time. 
Some people throw away quantities of left-over food 
daily because they do not like “second-hand concoc- 
tions,” but buy the same amount again and again. 

Never dip an electric bulb in water, or let the hydrant 
run upon it, as the least drop of water allowed to seep 
in behind the brass thread will ruin it. Wash it with a 
cloth moderately wet, but not dripping. 

Turn mattresses every week so they will not become 
flat on one side. 
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Do the same to rugs every six months, so they will 
not wear too much on one end. 


Pickle and Chowchow Time 


CUCUMBER PICKLE: Wash cucumbers and put into 
brine of 1 cup salt to 1 gallon water. Let stand 2 days. 
Drain and wash. Then cover with water containing 1 
teaspoon alum to each quart of water, and bring to 
scalding point. Let stand, covered, 2 hours. Drain 
and place in cold water. Mix % teaspoon cayenne pep- 
per, 4 teaspoon mustard, 1 teaspoon mace, 2 teaspoons 
celery seed, and 2 teaspoons cinnamon. Tie in thin 
muslin and put in vinegar together with sugar as de- 
sired and boil for a few minutes. Drain cucumbers, 
pack in jars and pour over hot vinegar, sealing at once. 

TOMATO AND APPLE CHUTNEY: Chop fine 12 red to- 
matoes, 12 apples, 12 onions. Add 1 cup seedless rai- 
sins, 4 chopped green peppers, 1 cup vinegar, 2 cups 
sugar, 1 teaspoon ginger, 1 tablespoon salt. Boil to- 
gether until thick, and place in jars while hot. 


The Blessed Sacrament is the Gift of gifts, and the 
Grace of graces.—Bl. Angela of Foligno. 


A Dying Child’s Request 
AN OBLATE SISTER 


Tell me not that I am dying, 

Though my eyes are growing dim; 
Say that I am only passing 

From this weary world of sin. 


Tell me not that I must leave you 
And be placed beneath the sod; 

Tell me I just pass before you 
Home to Heaven and to God. 


Tell me not that death is cruel, 
That the grave is dark and drear; 
Tell, oh tell me truly, Mother, 
That there’s naught for me to fear, 


That a loving Father’s waiting 
Patiently upon the shore, 

For my bark to reach the harbor 
When the storm of life is o’er, 


Waiting patient to receive me 
In His home of peace and bliss; 
Tell me, Mother dear, I pray thee 
Say that death means only this. 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly on any piece of paper being 
sure to state number and size of pattern you want. Enclose 15¢ in 
stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully) for each pattern ordered. 
Send your order to THE GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT. Our pat- 
terns are furnished especially for us by the leading fashion designers 
of New York City. Every pattern is seam allowing and guaranteed 
to fit perfectly. (Unless your order specifies number of pattern and 
size desired, your order will receive no attention.) 

Our pattern Book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening, and nine picture dressmaking | 


Nothing could be more simple. Any beginner can make an attras. 
tive dress with the help of these picture lessons. With tj 
Book, you can save money on your own and your children’s 

So it would be a good idea to send 10 cents now for your copy. 
Address THE GraiL FasHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indian, 


All Patterns 15¢ each in stamps or coin (coin preferred), At 
least ten days should be allowed for the sending of patterns, Ab 
dress all orders to GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indiana, 


No. 2812—Slenderizing Lines. The pattern cuts in sizes 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
2% yards of 40-inch material with % yard of 40-inch contrasting, 

No. 2816—Two-Piece Dress. The pattern cuts in sizes 16, 4 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 
yards of 40-inch material with 1 yard of 32-inch material fg 
camisole. 

No. 2814—Sports Dress. The pattern cuts in sizes 16, 18 year, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
of 36-inch material with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2813—Lovely Colour Combination. The pattern cuts in siz 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 344 yards of 40-inch material with 5g yard of 40-inch cop. 
trasting. 

No. 2806—Long-Waisted Dress. The pattern cuts in sizes 16, 1g 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2818—Youthiul Lines. The pattern cuts in sizes 16, 18 yearn, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 
yards of 54-inch material. 

No. 2815—Tailored Sports Dress. The pattern cuts in sizes 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 nm 
quires 2% yards cf 40 inch material with % yard of 27-inch on. 
trasting and 244 yards of binding. 

No. 2819—Summer Chic. The pattern cuts in sizes 16, 18 year, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 
yards of 40-inch material with 244 yards of 4% inch ribbon. 

No. 2805—Smart for Many Occasions. The pattern cuts in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inches bust measure. Size 36 re 
quires 2% yards oi 40-inch material with 5% yard of 40-inch con 
trasting. 

No. 2675—Afternoon Frock. The pattern cuts in sizes 36, %, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2747—For the Madish Miss. The pattern cuts in sizes 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 require 
3 yards of 36-inch material with 1 yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2799—Cunning Style for a Junior. The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 3% 
inch material with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2316—One Piece Dress for Juniors. The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 42 
inch material with 44 yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2279—One-Piece Dress. The pattern cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2744—Dainty Junior Frock. The pattern cuts in sizes 6, 8 
10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2% yards of 32 or 36-inch 
material. 


Send for a copy 
of our new fash- 
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s] taining all the 
Fall and early 
Winter styles in 
addition to pic 
ture dressmaking 
lessons, some em- 
broidery designs 
and Xmas gifts 
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You just glance at the pictures and see how the styles are made. 


St. Meinrad, Ind. 

















































































ADVERTISEMENTS 


Reduced Prices on Clarke's Novels 
Formerly $2.00 Now $1.50 Each Any 3 for $4.25 


Each Volume 12mo. average 300-400 pages, bound in buff cloth, colored top, illustrated jacket. 


Fine Clay. One experiences the delight of 
sealing the height of pure love in the company 
of the two principals of this story, and feels 
nothing but sorrow for the deceived one when 
the suitor selects the easier, but baser way, in 
escaping from the predicament in which he is 
placed. 


The Elstones. “Miss Clarke has written 
many interesting and clever novels, but ‘The El- 
stones’ seems to surpass all its predecessors. It 
is a charming love-story, fascinating and in- 
structive, yet thoroughly impregnated with 
sound Catholic doctrine.”—Homiletic Monthly. 


Tressiders Sister. Against a background 


changing from luxury to proverty, Miss Clarke 
weaves a dramatic love story so skillfully told 
that the powerful and totally unexpected climax 
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Ursula Finch. with the Eternal City as a 
background, the author builds a profoundly moving 
love story about Ursula, who passes through the Cin- 
derella change from family drudge and obscure gov- 
erness to a condition of happiness, affluence and ease. 


Average Cabins. Richly colorful, tensely dra- 
matic, yet withal ever graciously human and ap- 
pealing, this purposeful story from Miss Clarke’s 
virile pen reveals anew the author’s ability to charm. 


Light on the Lagoon, The. Discriminating 
book lovers will find unusual literary grace, descrip- 
tive power of exquisite charm and a plot of enthral- 
ling interest in this brilliant, soul-searching story. 


By the Blue River. a very original story, 
dealing with the marriage between a high-principled, 
sensitive woman and a handsome, unscrupulous man, 
whom she loves devotedly. 


Potter’s House, The. The novel is timely and 
intensely dramatic, making the Church’s position on 
marriage unmistakably clear, against a background 
of modern ideas. 


Only Anne. his novel has a theme that so rare- 
ly met with in modern fiction—the sacrificial love of 
one woman for another, even to the renunciation of 
the “one man.” The imterest in the development of 
the situations which encompass the heroine never 
wavers. 


Deep Heart, The. Averil, the heroine—a rare 
character—is endowed with a radiant beauty. There 
suddenly come into her world Nadine, a Russian prin- 
cess, Justin Mallor, with a recently aquainted for- 
tune, and Peter Clutton, a struggling author. Around 
these, Miss Clarke weaves a tale of love, of intrigue, 
of renunciation, of tragedy. 


contains a thrill of tremendous force. 





Whose Name is Legion. 1 is an enthralling 
bit of fiction, replete with stirring coincidences. In 
it the author describes with her characteristic real- 
ism a week-end seance, from which result a conflict 
between Catholicism and Spiritism and a startling 
revelation of its mysteries. 


Lady Trent’s Daughter. when Olave Trent 
went strolling in the woods alone, and came upon a 
Prince Charming in the person of a young novelist, 
it might have been expected that they fall in love 
and the affair end happily, but there were several 
things in the way. 


Children of Eve. The novel pictures the combat 
waged between the forces of evil and the Catholic 
Church for the soul of a man. The reader will not 
soon forget the graphic reality of Adrian Guisefi 
whose sinister personality over-shadows the lives 
of the heroine and hero. 


Prisoners Years. A story of human nature up- 
lifted by the spirit of sacrifice and prayer. The beau- 
tiful heroine, Evodia, is a creature of fire and ice; 
the wonderful sacrifice of her lover, Felix, has no 
equal in fiction. 


Eunice. The child of non-Catholic parents neg- 
lected by the mother, the father being away in India, 
Eunice is reared by the Dampiers in company with 
their two sons. Later Eunice’s parents are divorced, 
and she decides to live with her father. 


Secret Citadel, The. This novel centers around 
a mixed marriage. Melanie, the Catholic wife, true 
to her Faith and to her non-Catholic husband, passes 
through a veritable purgatory following his broken 
promises and his insistent attempts to tear her from 
the bonds that are more to her than life—her re 
ligion. 
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